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A Few days ago, when going to the Sublime Porte, the residence 
of the Grand Vizier and other ministers of the empire, I met a pub- 
lic crier on horse-back, followed by a crowd, informing the populace 
of the birth of a Prince. The announcement was made in the fol- 
lowing strain, the crier turning his face from one side of the way to 
the other, as he proclaimed the news: 

‘Long life to His Majesty our sovereign, to whom has been born 
a prince, and named Sultan Abdul Hamid! May the Most High 
increase his power and prosperity! Amen!’ 

Just as I reached the Porte, a large building near the centre of 
the city, a crowd was collected around its gate-way, a guard of 
horses was drawn up under arms, and while I was yet asking the 
cause, the fizlar agasee, or chief eunuch of the royal harem, 
passed before me, mounted on a magnificently-caparisoned horse, 
and attended by a guard of soldiers, cavasses, and ordinary domes- 
tics. This officer is some forty-five or fifty years of age, his features 
very much withered and wrinkled, though he is rather corpulent, and 
without possessing a shadow of intelligence in his face. He wore 
the usual fez, a red cap of the East, a blue frock-coat, and a sword 
suspended to his side by a gold belt. Most of his attendants wore 
the livery of the sultan. 

This gentleman, whose color I need scarcely add is as black as 
anthracite coal, bore a letter from the sultan, his master, to the 
grand vizier, or first minister of the empire, informing him of the 
birth of his son, Prince Abdul Hamid. The letter was enveloped 
in crimson satin, and stuck in the front of his coat between the but- 
tons, one half remaining exposed to the view of the populace. As 
he passed the gate-way the guards presented arms, and a band of 
music stationed in the court-yard, concealed from my view by the 
high walls which surrounded the building, suddenly struck up the 
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Sultan’ s March, a fae. air commponed by Donizetti for Sultan Mah- 
moud the Great. Turning to the right, the chief eunuch approached 
the stepping-stone at the entrance of the great hall of the Porte, 
where the supreme council of the government is held: all the win- 
dows, of which in most Turkish edifices there are not a few, were 
filled with the clerks of the different bureaux and the attendants of 
the ministers; and as he entered the lower door of the Porte, sev- 
eral of its officers, secondary in rank, met and aided him to ascend 
the stair-case. This latter and the apartments through which the 
eunuch passed were also lined with officers, both civil and military, 
all of whom bending low touched their hands on the floor, their 
mouths and foreheads, in humble reverence to the bearer of their 
sultan’s letter. In the great hall of the council the grand vizier and 
all the higher ministers of state sat in conclave to receive him: they 
all rose as he entered, the grand vizier alone without saluting him, 
other than by an inclination of the head; and as the eunuch hurried 
forward to kiss the hem of his coat, he made semblance to prevent 
an honor of which he wished the envoy to suppose he did not feel 
himself worthy. This is eastern civility: the grand vizier as well 
as the eunuch himself have frequently kneeled down and kissed 
their sovereign’s feet, or rather the dust with which they were cov- 
ered; and the same idea is conveyed by the lowest Turk to his 
superior, when in place of stooping, he appears to convey the dust 
to his mouth with his hand. 

After saluting the grand vizier, the eunuch drew the sultan’s let- 
ter from his breast and handed it to the former, who kissed it, press- 
ing it against his forehead, and opened the soft red wax seal which 
closed the envelope. He then read with a loud voice the following 
letter, which I now translate from the official gazette in which such 
documents are published : 


‘My Faitrurvut Vizier: Thanks be for the favors and providences 
of the Creator of all things, I have written this imperial rescript, 
and send it to you by the aga , of my imperial residence, for 
the purpose of informing you and all my faithful servants, that this 
morning at ten o’clock a prince from my royal loins came to adorn 
the cradle of existence, and embellish the couch of the living, to 
whom I have given the name of Sultan Abdul Hamid. May the 
Most High prolong his life, and bless his arrival to my royal person 
and to all faithful Moslems! That this public joy be partaken of by 
all God’s people, you will order a general cannonade to be fired for 
seven days, each five times, and let my faithful servants and others 
who may so desire, evince their joy on this occasion by illuminating 
their dwellings. Now may God eternalize our race and render per- 
fect the peace and quiet of all the Mohammedan people in our 
days! Amen!’ 





As he finished the last words, all present bowed their heads; and 
an imaum, or Turkish priest, stepped forward in front of the line 
of dignitaries who surrounded the grand vizier, and commenced a 
short prayer, imploring divine blessings on the head of their sove- 
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reign. When all had re-seated themselves, the eunuch occupying a 
place of honor near the grand vizier, a pipe and cup of coflee was 
brought him. The vizier inquired particularly for the health of the 
sultan his master, and ‘all the royal family;’ and handed him a 
small box covered with red morocco, at the same time begging his 
acceptance of its trifling contents and of one of his horses, as an 
humble expression of the great joy which his visit had given him. 
The eunuch then rose, again kissed the hem of the grand vizier’s 
coat, was saluted by all present, descended the stair-case where he 
mounted his horse, while that which the vizier had just presented 
to him, caparisoned in a richly embroidered saddle, bridle and cloth, 
followed him, and the band saluted him with a lively air as he 
departed. 

Since then the guns of the vessels of the government lying at 
anchor in the Bosphorus, and at the arsenal, and of the different 
fortresses, have been fired five times a day, to the great waste of the 
powder, filling the atmosphere with smoke, and jarring every win- 
dow of Constantinople. From the ‘ petit champ des marts’ of Pera, 
the Bosphorus offered a magnificent spectacle. The yalees or sum- 
mer-houses of all the officers of the Porte are on that beautiful 
stream, and as all the ‘ faithful servants’ of His Majesty took good 
care to evince their joy by illuminating them, the effect was most 
splendid. As faras the crooked form of the Bosphorus would permit, 
the eye fell upon clusters of lamps suspended so as to represent 
different flowers and figures. At about nine o’clock at night the 
fifth daily cannonade commenced, and as there were some eight or 
ten seventy-fours with a goodly number of frigates and small craft, 
all firing at once, the effect which the roar and flashing of their 
guns made in the obscurity can better be imagined than described. 

The present Sultan Abdul Mejid succeeded his father, the late 
Mahmoud II. on the third of July eighteen hundred and forty, and 
since then he has had six children born to him, whose names are 
Bahieh Sultan, Myrieh Sultan, Refieh Sultan, Sultan Mohamed 
Murad, Myrieh Sultan, and Sultan Abdul Hamid. It will be per- 
ceived that the title of sultan, meaning prince or princess, follows 
the names of the females and precedes those of the males. The 
last born is named after the grand-father of the present sultan. He 
has a brother named Abdul Azziz, now about twelve years of age, 
who has the next right of succession to the throne, and in the mean 
time is confined in the cafez, or cage, as the common Turks call that 
part of the imperial palace where he resides. During the reigns of 
some of the former sultans the chief eunuch of the imperial harem 
possessed very great power, in consequence of being the favorite of 
his master. More than one grand vizier has lost both his place and 
head through their intrigues. A Turkish gentleman informed me, 
while conversing on the subject of the visit of the kizlar agasee 
on the present occasion, that during the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid 
a case of debt amounting to some three hundred thousand piastres, 
or fifteen thousand dollars, between a Mussulman and an Armenian, 
was brought before the grand vizier in the arz odasee, or great hall 
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of justice, (now abolished,) who on hearing it, perceived that the 
former was really the debtor of the latter, but endeavoring to wrong 
him. He did not pronounce sentence as usual, but dismissing them 
for the moment, required their attendance again inafew days. The 
Mussulman, fearful perhaps from some remarks of the grand vizier 
that he would be compelled to pay his just debt if he again appeared 
with the Armenian, hastened to the chief eunuch and gave hima 
bonus for his protection. The eunuch sent for the Armenian and 
ordered him at the peril of his life to desist from his suit, and not 
presume to reappear in complaint against the Mussulman. ‘The 
poor man not daring to disobey so powerful a person as the chief 
eunuch, returned to his home in desperation, lamenting the injus- 
tice he had met, and the loss of his money. 

After the lapse of a few weeks, the grand vizier happened to 
remember the case of the Mussulman and Armenian, and wondered 
why he, the latter, did not again appear to prosecute his debtor. So 
despatching one of his tchohadars, or messengers, to bring him 
before him, said: ‘ Why have you not come before me, agreeably to 
my orders, to prosecute your adversary for the amount you claim?’ 

‘May you never be less! may your life be long!’ answered the 
Armenian, kissing the hem of his cloak; ‘I dare not tell you.’ 

‘ How is this? Dare, did you say? Am I not the grand vizier? 
‘Whom then do you fear? Speak, man, speak!’ 

‘I fear for my life!’ continued the Armenian, in alarm. ‘I am 
ordered not to reappear against him, if I do I will lose my head.’ 

‘ Ajaib, wonderful! who has the courage to oppose my orders ? 
Say, man; tell me instantly ; obey my commands, or I will myself 
have your head taken off.’ 

When the poor Armenian perceived the strait in which he was, 
he fell at the vizier’s feet, imploring his protection, and informed him 
of the prohibition put on him by the chief eunuch. 

The vizier’s face on hearing this turned livid with anger; but with 
that command of feeling and feature possessed in general by Mus- 
sulmans, the result of quiet meditation and habitual submission to 
the decrees of their superiors and of fate, he calmed the Armenian’s 
fears, assured him of his protection, and dismissed him with the 
promise that justice would eventually be done to him. 

This occurred during the moon of Schaban; that of Ramazan or 
the annual fast expired, and Schaval commenced, the first three 
days of which in the East are called batram, when no business is 
done at the Porte; and after all the higher officers of the govern- 
ment have offered their homages to the sultan by kissing his feet, 
they visit and felicitate each other in turn at their respective bureaux. 
As usual, on the second day of the féte, the chief eunuch was 
expected to visit in state and to compliment the grand vizier. The 
latter ordered his servants, when he arrived, in place of ushering 
him immediately into his presence as formerly, to show him into an 
‘ante-chamber, there present him with the woollen blanket and scull- 
cap of the slaves which arrive from Egypt and the Barbary states 
for sale, divest him of his rich furs and shawls, and dress him, volens 
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volens, in the former, after which they should take him to the yessir 
pazar, or slave-market, and dispose of him to the highest bidder. 
‘ You, added he to one of his tchohadars, ‘buy him for twenty-five 
piastres, (about one dollar,) then return with him to the Porte, 
restore him to his costume, and usher him with the usual ceremonies 
into my presence.’ 

The chief eunuch arrived, mounted on a fine horse richly capari- 
soned, surrounded by numerous attendants, landed at the foot of the 
great stair-case leading to the apartments of the grand vizier, and 
without deigning to honor the salutations of the persons who lined 
the passage with any notice or return, proceeded directly to the door 
of the vizier. Just when he expected the cloth curtain which hung 
before it to be thrown aside for his entrance, the attendants of the 
vizier asked him to enter one of the ante-chambers. This astonished 
the eunuch not a little, but not knowing the cause, he did as he was 
requested. Scarcely had he seated himself, when the blanket and 
cap of a slave was shown him, and he was informed it was the 
order of the vizier that he be dressed in them. For some minutes 
he expressed his indignation at the insult offered him, and made 
many threats of vengeance; but seeing those around him preparing 
to enforce the order, he quietly submitted. Soon his rich turban 
was laid aside, the valuable cashmere shawl] which he wore round 
his fat waist was unfolded, his costly samoor or martin-fur jacket was 
added, with the remainder of his dress, to the turban and shawl, 
and the whole replaced by a scull-cap and coarse woollen blanket, 
wrapped round his body so as to resemble the ancient Roman toga. 
When thus equipped, he was conducted out of the Porte and taken 
to the slave-market, where a ¢tel/al or crier offered him for sale to the 
highest bidder. Seeing in the eunuch only a fat negro of some 
forty-five or fifty years of age, with features as repulsive as they 
were unintelligent, and his tout-ensemble not offering a very fair 
prospect of much capability for hard work, no one bid for him save 
the crier, who ventured to offer twenty piastres, trusting to turn the 
bad bargain to some account. So the tcohadar did as he had been 
directed, and bidding twenty-five piastres, bought him in. 

After this the chief eunuch of the imperial harem was recon- 
ducted to the Porte, where the vizier’s attendants dressed him again 
in his usual costume, and leading him to the vizier’s apartments 
ushered him with every form and ceremony into their master’s pre- 
sence. The vizier received him very coolly, and without returning 
his salutation, or bidding him be seated, asked him if he now knew 
how much he was worth? The humbled and trembling eunuch 
answered in the affirmative. 

‘How much?’ asked the vizier. 

‘ Twenty-five piastres, added the eunuch. 

‘Good!’ said the vizier. ‘So you who are worth twenty-five pias- 
tres never again attempt to interfere in affairs of justice which do 
not concern you, and where the sum is far beyond your own price.’ 
He then bade him be seated, called for pipes, coffee and sherbets, 
and treated him as his rank required. The chief eunuch returned 
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to the imperial palace, but without daring to open his mouth in com- 
plaint to the sultan, knowing that His Majesty had given the vizier 
permission to act as he did. In the course of the day the Armenian 
received the money due him, and never afterward had cause to 
fear from the threats of the kizlar aga. 

Yesterday another pageant took place here. A citizen of our 
great republic, Mr. Reeves, launched a steam frigate, which he 
has been for some months constructing in the arsenal. The ground 
near the vessel to be launched was cleanly swept, and a rich tent 
or pavilion pitched for the sultan. It is of red cloth, lined with 
white, richly embroidered within, and supported by gilded columns 
of wood. An European sofa, also richly embroidered and gilded, was 
the only piece of furniture it contained. A line of marines, very 
neatly dressed and equipped, were drawn up under arms from the 
wharf on which the sultan would land to his pavilion, with a band 
of musicians in red uniform at their head. All the higher officers of 
the government, commencing with the grand vizier, assembled on 
the wharf to meet their sovereign and conduct him to his pavilion, 
and thousands of spectators, male and female, were assembled in 
the neighborhood of the frigate to see her launched. 

The royal astrologers, whose business it is to find the eshref 
saat, a ‘lucky hour,’ for all such public undertakings as this, had 
fixed upon half-past one Pp. m. as the moment most propitious for her 
entrance into the water. The sultan arrived about fifteen minutes 
before the appointed time in his beautiful barge of state, which is 
one of the most oriental objects now to be seen at this capital. It 
is some seventy or eighty feet in length, ten in its greatest breadth, 
and elaborately gilded and carved within and without. It turns up 
at the prow and stern; on the extreme point of the prow is a gilded 
dove with outspread wings, and at the latter a canopy supported by 
four columns, on which the sultan reclines. It is rowed by thirty 
handsome young Mussulmans, dressed in the small red scull-cap and 
the white silk shirt peculiar to the caik-jees, or boatmen of the 
Bosphorus. ‘They gently rise in their seats in rowing, and make 
the blades of their oars form a most perfect and symmetrical line in 
the air. 

In the barge with the sultan was a few of his private attendants, 
called mussahibs and madins, makers of conversation and compan- 
ions, who usually accompany him and are the recipients of his favor. 
The pachas all met him at the wharf, the grand vizier and Halil 
and Achmet Pachas, his brothers-in-law, assisted him out of his 
barge, and followed him to the pavilion. The sultan was dressed 
in the common European frock-coat, the collar of which was erect, 
and over his person he wore a short blue cloak, the collar of which 
is covered with jewels. As soon as he was seated on his sofa, first 
the grand vizier, then all the other pachas and effendis in tum, 
knelt down and kissed his feet and then retired, a few persons only 
remaining near his person. He appeared in pleasant mood, and 
conversed freely with those around him. 

When the lucky moment arrived, an imaum or mussulman priest 
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of distinction, who was among the pachas, approached near the 
bow of the frigate, and raising his hands toward his face, the palms 
upward, in the attitude of devotion, began a prayer. A sheep with 
its feet tied together and the wool round its throat sheared close, 
was held near him ready for sacrifice. At the precise moment he 
stooped down and cut its throat; and the timber which held the 
frigate being just then sawed through, the vessel gradually slid 
down her ways and plunged into the Golden Horn. Several ships 
of war lying opposite welcomed their new companion with a 
salute from their artillery, and the band of music struck up a 
lively air. 

It is customary on launching a vessel of the sultan for those 
convicts who have worked at it to receive their pardon and freedom. 
They remain in it, and when it touches the water, plunge from the 
bow into the water and swim ashore, thus purifying themselves 
from their crime. In this instance eight poor fellows who had been 
selected for the occasion, as the frigate was slowly receding toward 
the opposite shore, were seen struggling among the waves which 
she had made, and on reaching the shore were helped out by their 
friends. The sultan was much pleased with the launch and 
appearance of the frigate. He ordered a decoration in diamonds to 
be made and presented to the builder, and directed that he should 
commence another of greater dimensions. IPB. 


October 19, 1842. 

Scarcety had I finished the preceding, when the guns of the 
capital announced the birth of another member of the royal family. 
The sultan this time has had a daughter born him; her name is 
Alieh Sultan, or the Sublime, the feminine of the common Mus- 
sulman appellation of He-Ali; and we shall have again the war of 
artillery jarring our dwellings and stunning our ears for the next 
three days. 

In the first part of this sketch I said nothing about the cere- 
monies which naturally take place in the royal harem on the birth 
of a prince or a princess. So little is known here of occurrences 
in that sacred part of the sultan’s palace, and so very difficult is it 
to acquire information on the subject, that I must draw upon others 
for what I could not learn myself. 

The quiet which reigns in the harem is only broken by the con- 
finement of one of the sultan’s cadens, when certain formalities 
prescribed by ancient custom are observed. Three days after the 
birth of the infant, its mother takes possession of an apartment 
magnificently furnished; her bed is curtained with rich crimson 
satin embroidered with rubies, emeralds, and fine pearls, supported 
on four silver rods, also embellished with precious stones; her room 
is hung round with crimson satin, its sofas covered with fine blue 
cloth, richly embroidered ; the cushions of velvet worked in flowers. 
She occupies this chamber for six weeks, after which its ornaments 
are deposited in the treasury of the sultan, whence they are taken 
only on a similar occasion. 
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Once installed in her apartment, the ki/wya-cadin, or superin- 
tendent of the royal harem, invites by note the sultan’s married sis- 
ters and the ladies of his ministers to pay their respects and hom- 
ages on the occasion. These notes are accompanied with porcelain 
vases filled with sherbet. All the invited ladies assemble at the 
harem of the grand vizier, except the sultan’s sisters, and go en 
masse in their arabahs or coaches to the palace. On entering the 
apartment of the cadin, they each salute her by kissing the border 
of her coverlid, after which they at her request take seats on the 
rich sofa. Soon after they are seated the sultan’s sisters and his 
other wives arrive, and after paying their felicitations to the invalid, 
pass on to an elevated sofa, assigned for them especially, and 
separated from the common visiters. Dunng this ceremony, two 
young female slaves hold open the curtains of the cadin’s bed, on 
the foot of which sits the accoucheuse, and the nurse holding the 
royal infant in her arms. In another part of the chamber, seated on 
its rich carpet, kneel a number of female musicians, playing some 
soft harmonious air. 

If this reception takes place at night, the harem is splendidly 
illuminated, and the young female slaves, of which it usually con- 
tains a goodly number — the handsomest and most accomplished of 
the capital — have carte-blanche to amuse themselves as best they 
may, keeping I suppose beyond the hearing of the new mother and 
her babe. It is said that on such occasions as these they keep the 
eunuchs of the harem in terrorem, and pay them off in severe 
jokes for their rigid and inflexible vigilance. Even the high com- 
mand and character of the sable gentleman mentioned in the pre- 
ceding part of this sketch as being the bearer of the sultan’s epistle 
to the grand vizier, is said to be insuflicient to restrain their frolic- 
some pleasantries. 

The following day is generally devoted to the ceremony of receiv- 
ing the cradle furnished by the,grand vizier for the royal infant, as 
an actof homage to the sovereign. It is carried to the seraglio 
followed by a cortége of the principal ministers of the state. After 
reaching the entrance to the harem, the kizlar-aga, and his atten- 
dant eunuchs receive and carry it in form to the chamber of the 
sultana, where, surrounded by the other cadens and great ladies, she 
graciously accepts it by throwing a hand-full of pieces of gold into 
it; in this she is imitated by those around her; the accoucheuse then 
places the child in it, and after rocking it three or four times, again 
takes it out, and the ladies cover the cradle with rich stuffs, all of 
which are the profits of the accoucheuse. 

When the present sultan’s eldest son was born, all the principal 
Turkish ladies of the capital went in person to felicitate the mother, 
taking with them rich presents. Each one was accompanied by 
two or three attendants, mostly Circassian slaves, and spent three 
days in the imperial harem. The sultan made to each very costly 
presents of shawls, embroidered silks, aigrettes of diamonds, and 
other jewelry. 


In Ottoman history there are found instances of the marriage of 
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; sultans, either with the daughters of their own most distinguished 

} subjects, or with foreign princesses. Some of the earliest sultans 
married the daughters of Greek princes, of the emperors of Con- 
stantinople, of Byzantium, Servia, and Caramania. Rut of late 
years, the sultans have found their favorites among the fair Circas- 
sians of their harems, and when they are so fortunate as to bear them 
a prince or princess, they raise them to the rank of kadin. Ordina- 
rily their number is fixed at four, sometimes at six, and the present 
sultan’s grand-father had seven: the odaliks, or female slaves atten- 
dant upon the sultan, and partakers of his favors, are unlimited in 
number, and some of the Ottoman sovereigns’ families have been 
very numerous; for instance Murad III. left at his death one 
hundred and thirty sons and daughters. Latterly the sultans have 

been more limited in the number of their family, or their progeny is 

F not permitted to live. Sultan Mohammed IL. left only six children ; 
his son however bids fair to sustain the character of Eastern princes 
for fecundity. It is a remarkable fact that the daughters of the late 
sultan, of whom three have been married to pachas, have no chil- 
dren, the probable result of a prudent policy, which has for its 
object the limitation of the number of the imperial family. 
Constantinople, October 28, 1842. 


J. P. B. 


THE DAYS OF OUR MOURNING ARE ENDED. 


A soNna or HEAVEN. 


I. 


Tue days of our mourning were many below, 
For sin on our footsteps attended ; 
. In the valley of Time there were shadows of wo 
“ That the plains of Eternity never can know: 
The ia of our mourning are ended. 


i 21. 
/ 


Swift, swift from the billows of death we were borne 
On wings that glad angels extended ! 

The set of life’s sun was of life the full dawn, 

And lo! in its light every sorrow is gone: 
The days of our mourning are ended. 


Itt 


Up! up! for the tide of our glory shall roll 
For ever, where seraphs have bended ! 
On! on! to the throne! to Eternity’s goal, 
Where the smile of the Lamb is the song of the soul! 
The days of our mourning are ended. 
Boston, December, 1842. Cuaries W. Dentson. 
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TOM VAN DIDDLEMAS. 


A TALE OF TINNECUM. 


Tue sentiment and love of the common novel have waxed 
thread-bare. The situations, declarations, protestations, and passion- 
ate bursts of lovers, are as well understood as the most common 
shrugs and orange-peel twists of the stage. Still the tender passion 
must form the staple of romance. Neither heaven nor earth, much 
less the ideal world, can exist without love. This then shall be a 
sort of prose-pastoral, wherein shall appear not the Damons, Chloes, 
or Phillises of a past age, with all their fine speeches and senti- 
mental sighs, not the exquisite creations and searching after the 
ideal which belong to the present state of romance, but the unpre- 
tending picture of a simpler life, the hero of a home-bred tale. 

Tom Van Dipptemas had the keenest sense of the beautiful—I 
mean of woman's loveliness. Other forms attracted less of his 
attention, and awakened none of his philosophy; but he instantly 
ceased from hoeing, arrested his plough in the furrow, or paused in 
his most important work, when fair faces glanced by him, and ardently 
staring, muttered incondite things to his own heart, which melted 
like soft wax before the flame. Sometimes he would fling himself 
upon the grass, and dash the palm of his hand to his brow, impa- 
tiently desiring to give forth the luxuriant affections of his soul. Of 
those destitute of personal charms he took no more notice than if 
they had been sticks or stones. He only nodded his head to the 
aristocracy of beauty. He was like Jacob turning to the daughters 
of Laban, as it is described in the simple and beautiful narrative of 
the scriptures. ‘Lear was tender-eyed; but Rachel was beautiful 
and well-favored. And he loved Rachel the best. There was 
something very natural in this, however opposed to the doctrine or 
opinions of a class. I refer to those whose own comeliness is 
departed, and who are beginning to wax old as doth a garment, and 
yet from the ‘bowers of their complacency’ continually foist upon 
the world that false old adage, that ‘handsome is that handsome 
does ;’ thus losing sight of the distinction betwixt to be and to do, and 
slyly insinuating that ‘good works’ are to homeliness more pecu- 
liarly allied. ‘Thrice honored be Virtue and her ways of pleasant- 
ness; yet surely she does not the less commend herself when her 
attributes are mirrored forth in a comely person, when love sparkles 
in the eye, modesty blooms on the cheeks, and the beams of intelli- 
gence light up the countenance with an ineffable charm. 

Tom Van Diddlemas believed that he possessed commanding 
influence with the sex. Priding himself on this, he was much 
addicted to playing the part of a rustic beau, dressing himself in his 
best Sunday suit, and paying his flattering addresses to the fairest 
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maidens whom his eye could single out. ‘To insure success in this, 
his personal attributes were a small, rude person, but in it a concen- 
trated quantity of pluck; a pair of elliptical legs which might have 
formed the first of a useful series for running the gauntlet; a mouth 
whose extremest tension threw a glare of intense sunshine over his 
whole visage by the aid of two eager saucer eyes; and other charms 
to match. His conversation was lively, salient, unrestricted, and of 
the largest liberty; his langh unmitigated. He had learned no 
sophistry in the precincts where he had been brought up. These 
consisted of an excellent farm of fifty acres, which he assisted his 
sire to keep in good fence. The bleak winter, if we except the 
time which it required to shell corn, milk the cows, and find out 
where the hens laid their eggs, he devoted particularly to gallantry. 
Van Diddlemas was superb in a country ball-room. He set all the 
violins at defiance. He demonstrated ‘that none but the brave, none 
but the brave, none but the brave, deserve the fair’ Once he asked 
and obtained the hand of the same beauty in seven successive 
quadrilles. This raised the cry of ‘no monopoly, and a tall fellow, 
excited to a high pitch of indignation, showed premonitory symp- 
toms of fight. But Tom Van Diddlemas sprang into the centre of 
the room, before the eyes of the brilliant company, doubled his 
brawny fists beneath his adversary’s nose, and bawled out in a 
raging voice, while he cast around him a defying look: ‘I’m the 
fleower of Jasper céounty; touch the bud who darr!’ From that 
time he was without a rival, and his pretensions remained undis- 
puted. Few were so bold as to thwart his wishes, or to stand 
between him and those shining luminaries which shed their light 
into his very soul. 

One lovely day in autumn Tom was reluctantly engaged in the 
task of ploughing some obstinate ground with a yoke of big-boned 
oxen, whose horns were continually bowing to the ground as the 
goad rattled around their yoked heads. He got heated and vexed 
as the sun rose higher, and was constantly shouting to the beasts as 
they moved with elephantine tread in the furrows. ‘ Gee-whoa 
there! Whoa! I tell you to whoa, now!’ The atmosphere was 
still and languid. Crow-Hill, which rose up beautiful and without 
mists in the rear, threw back as from a hard rock the decided echo: 
‘Tell you to whoa, now!’ Tom halted at the fence, wiped his brow, 
and leaving the oxen to browse upon the short grass, seated himself 
upon the topmost rail and began slowly to knock his heels together 
as he watched the lazy whisking of their long tails, or strove to 
keep his eye upon the swallows dashing out of the sky with the 
rapidity of a ray of light. Occasionally he would throw out his arm, 
and ‘grab’ a white-headed bumble-bee or crack some of them over 
the head with a stick, while they remained stationary on quick- 
vibrating wings, before they darted off towards the round holes 
which they had bored in the rails. When he had got his hands full 
he watched the working of their black probosces as they attempted 
to bite their way out ‘of his clenched fists. Then he began to 
saunter toward a neat farm-house, about a hundred yards off, to get 
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a drink of butter-milk; for he had exhausted the water which he 
had brought with him in a stone-jug, and still he said he was as 
‘dry as.a fish.’ As he drew near, his ears were saluted by a sound 
more agreeable to the thirsty than the rippling of brooks; the sub- 
terraneous plashing of creamy waves, gradually thickening into 
choicest butter by the rapid industry of the arm which plied the 
churn. The maiden with whom he had danced in seven cotillons 
was in the kitchen-area, engaged in her morning task. She was all 
unadorned, with sleeves rolled above the elbow, displaying a well- 
shapen arm, but had a more proper and comely aspect even than in 
the dance. Tom for his part was likewise en dishabille, without 
coat or neck-cloth, and his visage marred with dust. He however 
looked down, and making a noise to indicate his presence, nodded 
his head in token of his arrival, and entered familiarly. ‘ How de 
do?’ said he, sitting down on the edge of a great tub, filled with 
blue water; ‘how do you come on? Gi me a drink o’ butter-milk, 
will you?’ 

‘Take it an’ welcome,’ replied she, reaching after a bowl which 
stood on the topmost shelf of the dresser. 

As she stood upon tiptoe, and stretched herself to her utmost 
height, her well-sculptured form produced an impression on the 
heart of Tom by its developed nobleness. 

‘ Take it,’ said she, dipping out the rich consistence which stuck 
to the side of the bowl like a thick paint. 

The beneficiary received it in his hands, placed it to his lips, put 
it down again as if unwilling to begin; then raising it once more, 
opened his gulf-like mouth, and took it in with a slow but sure 
suction to its latest drop. At the same time his eyes were drinking. 
When he had got through, he drew his arm across his smeared 
mouth from the shoulder to the wrist. A refreshed air was all 
which bespoke his gratitude. He said nothing, but sat down again, 
threatening to fall backward into the indigo-water while he kept his 
eyes fixed on the maiden who presided at the chum. She was a 
sweet dairy-maid, fresh as the morning, on whose full cheeks the 
lily and the rose were amicably blended; the rose-hue deepened 
and enhanced by Tom’s continued gaze. The truth is, he had been 
long smitten with her charms, and made no effort to conceal the 
wound. His knowledge of the world was circumscribed; but he 
loved her best because she was the fairest of all whom he knew. 
She loved him best because he was bravest; because she thought 
he had the heart of a bold, honest yeoman, and because his 
Dorian rudeness was sometimes palliated by a flattery which 
addressed itself in no studied sentiment but in manly Saxon to the 
heart. He was already meditating a compliment, but had not got 
it prepared for utterance. ‘Mary Ann,’ said he, ‘how many calves 
has your folks got this season? Our’n, he added, ‘sucks all the 
milk, and we’re a-going to feed ’em out of hand.’ 

‘It’s a good way,’ replied she, ‘but a troublesome; they won't 
lick the pap without it trickles down a corn-stalk, or through the 
fingers, or some such way.’ 
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‘What if they won't? it’s better than to give ’em all the milk. 
They’ll soon leave off suckin’ and eat a hearty meal o’ victuals. 
They had ought to do it. They oughtn’t to have milk until they 
get to be big calves. It’s altogether supernumery. It comes tough 
at fust, and they holler some. Can’t help that. Ourn has got to 
stand it, if they bellows their lungs out. Haw! haw! haw!’ 

‘ Young calves must be treated tender, Thomas.’ 

‘Where’s the use o’ killin’ ’em with kindness before their time? 
They got to die soon enough. And that puts me inmind. You’ve 
seen that red heifer of ourn, with a white star on her forehead? 
Butcher Bill came and took her away before sunrise this morning: 
it was as much as he could do to get her away, the old cow took on 
so. Fust she would walk up and down in great misery, and then 
she would stretch her neck way out of the stable-window and look 
down the road, and bellow all her might. And so she kept on 
bellowin’ until the calf’s tail was thrown in to her, and that stopped 
her. Haw! haw! haw!’ 

‘ Poor thing !— how can you laugh?’ 

‘Mary Ann, I shot a swallow in our barn to-day.’ 

‘You don’t tell me so! Then the milk will be bloody.’ 

‘I was in the barn a-shootin’ owls. The screech-owls would n’t 
give me no rest at night. They sounded so hateful solemn. ‘ Tu- 
hoot —tu hoo!’ said they; ‘ Too-hoot —tu-hoo!’ ‘2’ tu hoot—tu- 
hoo you, says I. So I takes my gun in the momin and cracked 
over some of them. The swallows had a mud-nest where the peg 
is druv into the beam under the roof, and they kept coming into the 
window, so I let fly at one o’ them too. I hadn't no grudge agin 
"em, and was sorry that I done it arterwards.’ 

‘ The milk will be bloody, that’s all.’ 

‘You see if it does! It’s all a notion. If that be so, then we 
shouldn’t have no use for our churning-machine to go by dog- 
power.’ 

‘To go by what?’ 

‘Haw! haw! haw! to go by dog-power. You know old Bee- 
Hive, don’t you?’ 

‘ Well, I believe not.’ 

‘Have n’t you seen a down-east Yankee that drives a one-hoss 
waggon about here, full of little white boxes? Them’s patent bee- 
hives to keep the moths out. A spell ago he fetched along a 
churnin’-machine to go by two-dog. It warn’t his; it was invented 
by one of his feller-citizens, and he was to swop it away, or sell it 
on sheers. Poppy refused to look at it; but the old woman, ‘ Father, 
says she, ‘I like the idee very much, if it will do what he says it 
does. Old Bee-Hive says, ‘It’s immater’el; I’m on my way to 
Bozrah, up in the State; if there’s no objection, jist let me leave it 
here till I come back.’ ‘You may leave it, if you like,’ says Pop. 
No sooner was his back turned than Jim sot to work at it. Jim’s 
wonderful handy to do any thing; he’s always a-fixin’ about. 
Well, he borrowed two pretty good-size pups, and put ’em in 
harness. It was agin’ their stomachs at fust, but they had to go. 
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Jim made ’em go like a book; every thing worked right, and Pop 
was pleased. From that day to this Jim’s been a working at that 
machine, and now he’s got it pretty nigh perfect. It does every 
thing but speak. Fust, it was two-dog power; now it goes by half 
a dog.’ 

‘Now do tell! What’s half a dog?’ 

‘T’ll tell you. Suppose an’ you had to have two dogs to set the 
machine a-goin’, and arter a-while you fixed the wheel, so that one 
dog was able to do it, and do the work of two. Very well, that’s 
half a dog.’ 

‘Oh! Isee, I see; I’m very dumb.’ 

‘No you aint, Mary Ann,’ said Tom, with a bewitching smile; 
‘*pears to me I never see you look — so— kind of ; 

A deeper blush was kindled upon the rosy cheeks which Tom so 
much admired. He certainly had a way of touching the heart. 

‘So kind of — good,’ he added, ‘as you did in church last Sunday,’ 
A long pause succeeded, in order to let this sentiment have its 
perfect work, at the conclusion of which he sprang from the place 
where he had been sitting, as if he had been shot, and running up 
the steps, began to gaze over the picket-fence with all his eyes. 
‘Here,’ said he, ‘who’s this? who’s this?’ He had caught a glance 
of the elegant form and tournwre of some person with whom he was 
unacquainted. Presently he took a long stare at her face. 

‘That’s a lady from the city, said Mary Ann, ‘who is spending 
the rest of the season at Mrs. Rollock’s. She’s got a harp and 
piano-forte, and plays splendid.’ 

‘Ha!’ said Tom, ‘I must go see her. I’d like to get 
acquainted 

As the amateur was about to dilate upon this new topic, a well- 
known voice saluted his ear, pronouncing in angry, jerking mono- 
syllables: ‘Tom, Tom, Tom!’ 

‘ There!’ said he, ‘that’s the old man; I’ve got to go. Mary Ann, 
hold out your hand.’ 

‘Why, what have you got?’ 

‘I tell you to hold out your hand.” The request was complied 
with. A piercing scream rent the air. He had filled her hand with 
white-headed bumble-bees, and held it shut with a grasp like a 
vice. Then inflicting a kiss upon her lips, he ran off. ‘Here you!’ 
said an old woman, who had witnessed the mancuvre from the 
back-kitchen, running after him, and shaking her starched fist ; 
‘don’t you be quite so rude next time.’ 

‘Yes Ma’am!’ replied Tom, with ready impudence. 

No sooner had he got out of the gate than the elder Diddlemas 
pounced upon him. ‘ What are you about, you lazy loon? What 
have you been doing, this hour? The Berkshire is in the garden. 
Look where you’ve left the oxen. Is that all you’ve done since 
you had your breakfast?’ The ‘old man,’ as he was called, was 
stern. His maxim was ‘ Work first, and then play” Tom adopted 
the family arms, with the motto reversed. ‘ Poppy,’ said he, ‘I was 
nigh about choked.’ 
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‘I'll choke you, you dog! What was you doin’ in there, eh?’ 

‘I was arter 

‘ The gals, I spose.’ 

Tom ran into the fields again, and began to plough; but the lady 
whom he had got a sight of weighed upon his mind, and he resolved 
to be acquainted with her, if possible. ‘Ah!’ said he, as the sod 
rolled away from the burnished share of the plough; ‘ge-whoa! —what 
aslave lam! I must look after that strange gal—she’s putty ;’ 
and his eyes glistened. At sundown he went home, and after 
taking care of his oxen, cows, and horses, washed his hands and 
face clean, arrayed himself in his best suit, and set out to act upon 
his determination. The widow Rollocks received him coldly. He 
had never paid the slightest attention to her two daughters, who 
were accounted ‘excellent girls,’ but were without personal charms. 
‘Bless me!’ said she, as she elevated her brows, and looked at him 
with unmitigated surprise ; ‘what’s a-goin to happen in Tinnecum? 
Why, Thomas Van Diddlemas! is that you? You’re somethin’ of 
a stranger.’ 

‘I been a-goin’ to come, Ma’am,’ replied Tom. 

‘You been a long time making up your mind,’ said she; and then 
after a long and sarcastic stare, she made atonement, by adding in 
a more hospitable voice, ‘walk into the parlor. Tom made sundry 
preparations, such as scraping his heels, adjusting his neckcloth, 
thrusting his hands through his hair, pulling up his collar, pulling 
out his wristbands, and lengthening the chain of his watch, after 
which he walked in with a ready boldness. He immediately paid 
his respects, in that off-hand way in which he prided himself, to the 
Misses Rollocks, after which, seeing a strange lady, he stood before 
her as stiff as a stake and looked at Mrs. Rollocks as much as to say 
‘Introduce me. She did so, ‘Miss Trelawney, our friend Mr. 
Diddlemas.’ The lady, who happened to be busily employed, and 
whose neck was curved over some fine embroidery, slowly lifted 
her eyes, and appeared before the rustic beau in all the dignity of 
her charms. A feeling, such as Tom could never account for, came 
immediately over him. His courage was dashed, his whole stock 
of presumption failed him, his tongue was parched and flew up to 
the roof of his mouth, where it stuck; his heart throbbed; he could 
only make one of his worst bows, and sit down. The Misses 
Rollocks observed his confusion, and tried to ‘draw him out. It 
was in vain. His gayety, his freedom of conversation, his rough 
Sportiveness were all gone. He could do nothing; he had not a 
word to say during the whole evening, and at a late hour bungled 
out of the room. He was greatly humbled; he felt as if he had 
lost caste. The next day he was observed to be in the dumps. His 
customary bravado had left him. His aspect was frightful, and wo- 
begone. He worked with a dogged industry in the fields. His 
clarion voice was not heard. He was as silent and dumb as the 
oxen. He was revolving deep thoughts in his mind; he was 
devising methods to escape from the mortification brought upon him 
by the previous night; to regain the position which he had lost; to 
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vindicate his character with the fair. He must not cast down his 
laurels, and acknowledge beat. He must make another effort to 
sustain himself, at least to hold his own. The distinguished air of 
the strange lady had made a deep impression upon him; he should 
like to gain her good opinion; he continued to think of her. He 
forgot the seven cotillons, he forgot the blooming cheeks, and the 
nectar of the lips which he had so lately imbibed, and the simple 
airs, and calico dresses of unadorned beauty, and bowed down 
before he knew not what of sentiment, of accomplishment, and of 
an air which cannot be defined. Oh! Tom Van Diddlemas! it is 
to be feared that you and all others who act upon such wild 
presumption will in the end pay dear for their platonic passion, and 
will find that beauty is sometimes a false light which leads only to 
bewilder, and allures only to destroy! 

Tom lay on his back among the clover, and looked upward on 
the beautiful, serene sky. To one whose mind is peaceful and at 
ease, it is a lovely sight to gaze upon that deep, deep blue, and to 
picture with the eyes of the soul the heaven which lies within that 
pure sphere; or as upward and onward from the horizon the clouds 
come rolling, pale or rose-tinted or exceedingly glorious, to acknowl- 
edge their real semblance, the cataract, the castle, the landscape of 
surpassing beauty, and all the scenery admired by one who looks 
thoughtfully on the winter fire, yet more various, more marvellous 
in its effects of light and shade, more complete in its swift changes 
wrought out by a divine magic before the very eye which is baffled 
to detect the process, and withal so gradually that we know not 
where in nature to look for its comparison, unless it be in flowers 
which have assumed a deeper tint while we are gazing at them, in 
infancy blooming into childhood, and childhood bursting into the 
glory of youth. Tom thought of none of these things. He loved 
beauty, but it was womanly beauty. Trees and rocks and flowers 
and blue skies he saw every day, and like the mass of men reflected 
little about them. Beside, he was in trouble, which had a soporific 
influence on him; so he shut his eyes, opened his mouth, and began 
to snore. The sheep and the cows grazed at his side, and cropped 
the grass beneath his head unnoticed; the field mice ran over him; 
the bob-links rode buoyant on the high grass beside him; the white 
and red clover, fed on by innumerable honey-bees, leaned over in 
fragrant masses and hung into his very mouth; and to bring in the 
requisite si, which is always inherent in the sweetest picture which 
even a Claude could fancy, not many yards off a black snake was 
creeping along to devour the eggs of a small bird which makes its 
nest in the grass. In the mean time the Berkshire, up to his old 
habits, had broke prison again, and ‘scrouged’ his way by main force 
into the garden, where he had executed a considerable amount of 
rooting. ‘Tom roused himself at last from his dreams, and lifted 
his head above the clover, with a vague sense that some one was 
calling him. Muttering evil wishes against ‘the old man,’ who was 
continually disturbing him, he looked around, but saw a stranger in 
a sporting-jacket, with dog and gun, looking over at him. ‘ Halloa! 
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my man,’ exclaimed the latter, ‘which is the best swamp about here 
for woodcock ?’ 

‘Woodcock ?’ replied Tom, leaning on his elbow, ‘keep night up 
the lane where you are, and when you come to the woods go into 
the hollow, and take the path to your nght, and you'll find ’em.’ 

‘Thank you, my man.’ 

‘You’re welcome,’ replied the other inaudibly, taking a hard look 
at the stranger’s moustaches and superfluous quantity of hair; ‘be 
keerful that you don’t get cotched in the bushes and have to holler 
for help; but if you should get all through, and shoot any birds 
there, guy! it will be a wonder!’ 

A new idea now popped into the head of Tom Van Diddlemas, 
at which he clapped his forehead for joy, and wide awake, rose up 
on his heels. He thought he had hit on a way to make himself 
irresistible ; and full of the project, he jumped immediately over the 
fence, and putting himself to his utmost speed, arrived at the village 
tailor’s, and wanted to know if his new coat was done. 

‘No it is n't, replied Mr. Thimbles. 

‘Then have it done, said Tom, ‘for I’m in great want of it, and 
have got nothing fit to wear.’ 


‘It is ready all except sewing on the buttons, and that can be 
done in half an hour.’ 


‘Then I’ll wait for it. I want to see how them buttons will look. 
What’ll be the effect of them buttons, Thimbles?’ 

‘Them buttons, Sir, them buttons?’ replied the tailor, looking at 
one through the blotting-paper; ‘I know of nothing like them in 
Tinnecum. Rest assured, Sir, they’re a superb article.’ 

‘I got the pattern,’ said Tom, ‘when I was to York last. I see 
the pattern, and I liked them. I says to the old man, ‘ Aint they 
splendid?’ ‘ You pshaw!’ says he, ‘come along.’ ‘No you don't, 
father!’ says I; so in I went, and got’em. Ah!’ proceeded Tom, 
breathing on one, and rubbing it on his sleeve, ‘that log cabin’s as 
nat’ral as life. See the logs! See the mud! See the smoke 
comin’ out o’ the chimbley! See the céow! and by Jings! 
Thimbles, I like to not seen it, but if here aint — yaw! — I b’lieve 
I’m c’rrect — here’s a goose-yoke hangin’ ontoabeam! That’s too 
natral! Haw—haw! haw! haw!’ 

‘Sir, said the tailor, turning over the coat on the face, and clip- 
ping off the end of the thread, while he made a motion to Mr. Tirks 
his journeyman for the skein, ‘I know of nothing that has improved 
faster of late years than buttons. So has all things, however; so’s 
morals, so’s temperance, but partic’larly buttons.’ 

‘Go to grass, Thimbles! I wish’t you’d hurry on with that. I want 
to try it on, and then go.’ 

‘It’s in a fair way to be done, Sir; only have patience a little 
while, and it’s your's.’ 

Within the time specified the coat was actually done, and Tom 
was allowed the inexpressible privilege of putting it on. In this he 
was assisted by the tailor, who smoothed and patted down the 
several parts of it with his hand, and having given it a final pull in 
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front, ‘oh!’ said he, ‘that’s a sweet-settin’ coat !’—for the truth of 
which he appealed to the journeyman. Mr. Tirks drew his heels 
from under him, turned Tom around in the light, pressed his hands 
around his waist, and declared ‘it sot as if it gowed onhim.” Tom 
twisted himself about before the glass with a pleased air. ‘ Thim- 
bles, said he, ‘ you ave a good fellow ;’ after which he hurried out. 

‘That’s a fine young man,’ said Mr. Thimbles, looking at him 
through the window. 

A small tailoress who sat upon a stool bit off the end of her 
thread, and Mr. Tirks observed that her neck looked very red. 

The coat in question was of a pepper-color mixed up with a little 
salt, not swallow-tailed, but cut off remarkably square and broad 
just where it began to taper off, detracting somewhat from its 
character as a dress coat; hanging bag-like, according to the 
approved Tinnecum fit; but its chief glory consisted in the log- 
cabin buttons with all their rural scenery, without which the most 
effective stitches of the artist would have been of none effect. As 
Tom sallied forth into the highway, his unusual sheepishness indi- 
cated that he had it on, and he was unable to parry the vulgar 
interrogation of those whom he met; who asked him ‘where he 
got so much coat?’ He attracted almost as much notice as when 
he once walked up the aisle of the church on Sunday, wearing a 
pair of breeches of a peculiar fashion in front. The congregation 
were visibly moved in their seats; the deacons stared; the young 
people laughed; but Mr. Thimbles, sitting in the gallery, thrust his 
elbow into the ribs of Tirks, and whispered : ‘ Look at Tom; does n’t 
he cut a swell?’ When he came to a bridge over a creek, he 
admired the buttons again in the mirror of the waves, but took 
notice that the other part of his dress was not in correct keeping. He 
therefore pulled off the coat, and carrying it to a bank of beautiful 
clean turf, spread it out, folded it up, put it under his arm, carried it 
home, and spreading a clean silk handkerchief over it, left it for 
farther use. 

Having driven the Berkshire pig out of the garden, he took a 
hop-skip-and-a-jump for very lightness of heart; sprang into an 
empty wagon; sprang out of it again over the wheels; took up a 
clam-shell and sent it scaling through the air till it fell among a flock 
of pigeons on a roof, and away they flew with a great rushing of 
wings. After this, he tore off a hoop from a firkin of butter, and 
hanging it upon his arm went into the fields, where he began to 
pluck all manner of flowers. When he had collected a quantity, 
he began to arrange and combine the colors in a tasteful fashion, 
interweaving them on a flat surface, bounded by the circumference 
of the hoop, after something of the kind which he had seen in Fly- 
Market. A bouquet was thus formed, of immense size, and of a 
pleasing variety. It was a flowery shield composed of concentric 
circles, whereof the centre or eye was a blood-red dahlia; after that 
came a ring of marygolds with an occasional jonny-jump-up; then 
a row of white roses followed by one of wild red, and so on; to say 
nothing of transverse lines of creepers, honey-suckles and dande- 
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lions, the whole encircled by an embossed edge of pinks. Under 
covert of this, he meant to creep up with the log-cabin buttons, and 
take the field. Soon after the shades of evening fell, he sallied 
forth; but to make assurance doubly sure, he stopped in at the 
tavern, and addressing the landlord, ‘ Muggs,’ said he, ‘I guess Ill 
take a stiff brandy-sling.’ 

‘Where you goin’, Tom?’ 

‘ That’s my business; you make the sling.’ 

‘You’re wonderful crabbed to night. Somebody's got a new 
coat. When the fortification of himself was complete, he went 
out and hastened toward his destination; but as he approached the 
house, and saw the lights in the windows, and fancied that he saw 
the ladies moving about, Mr. Van Diddlemas soliloquized, and 
spoke in a commanding voice to his own heart, which was already 
according to his own phrase ‘going it strong. ‘Tom,’ said he, 
shaking his shoulders with impatience, as the dog does when he 
comes out of the water, ‘ you great big fool! what are you a-feared 
on? I tell you to behave yourself! Do you want ’em to laugh at 
you, and say that you’re nobody, instead of respecting you? Then 
you better conduct as you did last time. Tom, you was consid’rabl’ 
scared, kind of. What made your ears go tingle — tingle —tin- 
gle — dingle — kind of? Guy blame! the ladies won't eat you!’ 

The brandy-sling producing an agreeable confusion in his brain 
at this time, enabled him to toe the line of conduct which he had 
marked out for himself with a seber accuracy. Whom should he 
see on the moment of entering the room but a rival in the shape of 
the gentleman who had asked his advice about the shooting-ground. 
Tom sat down; his eyes sparkled, (so did the buttons;) and 
he demeaned himself with much ease, holding the bouquet behind 
his back. He reserved that, as well as the triumphant flash of some 
extra buttons, for a ruse. 

‘By the way,’ said the gentleman with moustaches, proceeding 
in his conversation, and speaking in a confident tone to the city 
lady, ‘I-a presume-a I-a need hardly inquire what your opinion 
is of the new opera: of course E 

‘I cannot awnswer, as I have not heard it.’ 

‘Oh! I-a ask pardon ; but no doubt you have heard of , 

‘No, I never heard of it.’ 

‘Indeed! You will then have a great treat before you. Rossini’s 
music is all charming.’ 

‘ Not all.’ 

‘Ahem! Miss Trelawny, I-a hope you find your health bene- 
fitted by the air of Tinnecum. I-a presume you have entirely 
recovered from your late indisposition ?’ 

‘If y awsk me how I ave béen for the lawst two months, I sh’ll 
awnswer, quite eel; but if y’ awsk me how I have béen in the 
lawst two weeks, I sh’ll awnswer, quite well.’ 

Tom Van Diddlemas walked up and presented his flowers, which 
were received with so gracious an air as to banish all his diffidence, 
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and he spent the evening most pleasantly in listening to what he pro- 
nounced ‘the beautifullest music he ever héerd ;’ and having asked 
for the ‘ Tarrier Pigeon, as he called it, his own favorite song, he 
came away. From that time he was a punctual visiter, meeting 
with the most flattering attention, always encouraged to exhibit his 
conversational powers to the utmost, but acting under a little 
restraint, for fear of losing any ground once gained. 

One day he was sitting on a load of compost, in his most shabby 
attire; but his mind as usual was diverted from the homelines of 
his own shadow, and went botanizing among the ‘flowers of love- 
liness.’ He was recounting all the love-scrapes and adventures in 
which he had been engaged from the time when he was a mere 
stripling until he became a stout and formidable beau. Last of all, 
he permitted himself to be agitated by the foolish hallucination 
which had lately taken possession of his mind. ‘ How is it, said 
he, fixing his eyes on the brass nail in the butt of his ox-goad, ‘how 
is it that a body keeps all the time a-thinkin’ of a pretty gal, and 
wantin’ to kiss her, and yet when he does actually see her, he feels 
kind o’ feared like, and wants to run away?’ Just here the wheel of 
the wagon passed over a large stone, only to run upon another, 
jolting his whole frame, and causing him to bite his tongue so that 
it bled. ‘Gehoy!’ exclaimed he, starting up in a passion, and 
shouting very loud ; ‘what are you about there?’ He happened to 
be driving through a difficult lane, which I have heretofore men- 
tioned under a very unhandsome name. Just as he was recovering 
himself, he heard merry voices and laughter in the distance, and 
standing up on the tongue of the wagon, and looking forward over 
the horns of the oxen, oh, horrors! whom should he see approach- 
ing but the strange lady accompanied by the Misses Rollocks! 

As he awoke to the full jeopardy of his situation, he looked 
around for the means of escape. The lane was too narrow to 
allow him to turn round, so he jymped upon the ground and began 
to tug desperately at the rails, that he might open a passage into 
the adjacent fields. But the rails stuck tight. ‘Cuss it!’ said he, 
‘if you won’t come out, then stay where you are!’ Swearing with 
vexation, he sprang up again beside the pitchfork. He felt cold all 
over; his very heart became chill, and then the blood regurgitating 
flew up into his cheeks, and tinged his beautiful, ‘lengthy’ nose. 
He would have hid his head like an ostrich, but he had more sense. 
Never had he been detected in such a vile plight, since he had 
become inspired with his new-fangled ambition. If the Misses 
Rollocks or any of his country-friends had met him, he would n't 
have cared for it. His supremacy was already established as the 
flower of Jasper county. What was now to be done? For him- 
self he was without coat, he might as well say without hat, as the 
one he wore was destitute of a crown, likewise of a rim; his 
trousers ‘filthy dirty’ and pulled up above the tops of his boots, his 
hands and face adopting about an equal standard of cleanliness. 
But the ladies came bursting forth as if from a fulling-mill, in all the 
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purity of white dresses, with happy sparkling countenances flushed 
with the excitement of the rural walk. How light-hearted they 
were, in the open air and sun-shine, more exhilarating in their 
healthful gayety than the artificial music and full light of the ball! 
How they went on their way, full of smiles and laughter, catching 
inspiration from all objects in nature, the flowers, the birds, the lark 
soaring heavenward, the butterfly, the grasshopper happier than the 
mythologic gods, and recovering from his debauch of morning dew. 
But Tom Van Diddlemas’s heart sank within him. It was only by 
a strong effort that he summoned up courage to carry him through 
the ordeal. As he was unable to lay hid under a slouched hat from 
the want of the whole circumference of the rim, he looked up as 
the ladies approached, and directing upon Miss Trelawney a broad, 
though sickly smile of recognition: ‘ Mornin’!’ said he; ‘it’s beautiful 
weather over head.’ That lady happening to be full of merriment 
at the moment, leaned against the shoulder of a friend who was 
with her, to prevent herself from falling down, and the whole party 
screamed with such loud laughter, that all the birds on the bushes 
were frightened and flew away; and a vicious cow, glad of an excuse, 
kicked over a full pail of milk, and the dairy-maid lifted up her 
hands in fruitless apostrophe. ‘Now or never!’ thought Tom Van 
Diddlemas. ‘Who—a!’ said he; and as the oxen stopped, he 
descended upon the ground. Then addressing the ladies: ‘ Let’s 
have the good of that, he added; ‘I guess I like to laugh too. 
Haw! haw! haw! Girls, are you goin’ a blackberryin’ ?’ 

‘Yes, replied Miss Trelawney, laughing all the time, although if 
she had declared the ostensible purpose of the walk, it was to hear 
the bull-frogs sing in Cat-Briar Swamp. 

‘Good!’ said Tom; ‘then I’ll tell you where they ’re to be found, 
You see that dead tree, with a crow onto it?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘And you see that stun fence on the other side of it?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Wal, fust you climb over the fence, but be keerful of the briar 
bushes, you see, or else you'll get scratched, you see; then follow 
the lane until you come to a wonnut tree, and a little furder on 
you'll see a big stun, and there you’ll get your baskets full.’ Miss 
Trelawney thanked him with an ineffable grace. 

‘You’re welcome,’ said he, in the fulness of his heart, ‘ you’re 
double welcome. Follow the directions I gin you, and good luck to 
you!’ So saying, he sprang back into his seat, and so much exhila- 
rated was he with the success of his own boldness, that he imme- 
diately forced the oxen into a rolling trot. ‘There’s no use’t 0’ 
bein’ a-fear'd o’ gals, none whatsumever,’ said he, swaggering to 
himself; ‘I never was, I never mean to be. Bea little bold; they ’ll 
like you the better for it. There was some philosophy in these 
remarks of Tom Van Diddlemas, though couched in homely phrase. 
All he meant to say was, that tact and self-possession are sure to 
command respect. With this he hurried on, shouting and singing, 
and addressing whatever came in his way. Had he been a scholar 
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he might have caught the inspiration, and vented himself in the 
hexameters of Maro: 


‘ Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin.’ 


As it was, he merely expressed himself with greater vociferation in 
the technical phraseology of the farm. ‘ Hallo there! gee —whoy ; 
buck! hoy—hoy! h-o-y! gehoy-a! who-a!—get along now! 
Why don’t you go ’long?—hoy! I say, there, old man, what you 
doin’ with them turnips there, hey ?— you got a full field on em.’ 

Fady Winkleby, Esq., late member of the Legislature, looked up 
from his work, squinting, and replied: ‘I’m a-thinnin’ on ’em.’ 

‘Take you a long time to thin ’em all out. Gehoy—get 
along. I say you Sir! don’t fire that gun of your’n over there by 
the swamp; there’s gals there. There’s robins at the other éend 
o the lane. How many you shot?—le’ me look; snipes,eh? Guy! 
you’ve made a good day’s work; what’ll you take for that’ere 
piece of your’n? Percussion, eh? Wal, good day; I must be movin’ 
on. Come around there !— TI tell you to come redund!’ So saying, 
Tom Van Diddlemas turned out of Hell-Fire Lane, in better humor 
than he had been for some time. 

In the mean time the ladies pursued their walk gaily, and without 
any abatement of their merriment, clambering stone fences and 
rail fences with wonderful agility, sometimes shrinking suddenly 
back at the sight of a bug, or shivering at the mere imagination of 
a snake in the grass. ‘Ugh! the horrid creatures!’ exclaimed the 
younger of the Misses Rollocks; ‘ I believe I should die if I happened 
to touch one. ‘Ow!—eow!—ow!’ Dearme! what was that?’ 
‘Why you foolish thing, it’s nothing but a dear little, wee toady.’ 
Then they came to Cat-Briar Swamp. This is rather a pond ina 
hollow in the woods, full of dark water, only accessible in some 
places through the thick bushes which skirt it on every side. The 
white flowers of water-lilies floated in abundance among their broad, 
green leaves, and the briars of the opposite shores literally blos- 
somed with the paper and linten sails of school-boys’ barques, which 
were launched under the fairest auspices, but became irretrievably 
wrecked upon the shoals. An extensive collection of turtles of all 
sizes were ranged on the floating logs, their heads out, their shells 
dry and shining in the sun, but letting themselves drop into the 
water on the approach of footsteps, with the phlegmatic action 
of shelled animals, very different from the spasmodic hop of the 
green-bull frogs, and the quick wagging of the tails of the tad-poles. 
One mud-turtle remained after the rest, so preciously, curiously 
small, that his whole back —zammane dorsum !—scarcely exceeded 
in size the thumb-nail of a lady. Him Miss Trelawny made haste 
to appropriate, softly, softly treading on the doubtful ground, that he 
might not be frightened, until just as her jewelled hand was opened 
above his speckled shell, down he slipped with comparative agility 
into his native mud; and she too losing her foothold in the eagerness 
of pursuit, only recovered herself by sinking one foot deep in the 
black waters of Cat-Briar Swamp. Oh! it was a thousand pities 
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that the little mud-turtle escaped; and while lamenting the failure 
of the attempt, she stretched out her well-laced foot upon the turf, 
while the water ran out of every eyelet-hole in a stream. The 
Misses Rollocks insisted on returning immediately to obtain a dry 
shoe, which was overruled, and all continued to examine the curi- 
osities about the pond, and to excite the scorn and hissing of a 
goose and gander and a brood of half-grown goslings, who had come 
down fora swim. With spirits too buoyant to be damped by a small 
accident they proceeded to fill up the innocent recreation of an hour ; 
now vainly essaying to pull out the distant lilies by their elastic 
stems, or gazing high upon the purple grace of some wild clusters, 
unattainable save by the pendent beaks of birds hanging over them 
with quick fluttering, their daring bosoms at the very points of sharp 
thorns; or examining the convolutions of snail’s shells, or proclaim- 
ing with loud voices some new discovery —a forsaken bird’s-nest, the 
miracle of the little architect, once with its host of uplifted bills the 
very home and emblem of the tenderest, most beautiful love, now 
like yonder mansion left by its family, never to be visited again ; its 
fledged broods gone, we know not what mates to discover, in what 
new fields to build their nests in spring-time, in what heavens now 
flying, in what sweet groves singing ! 

Tom Van Diddlemas in the mean time was busily employed in 
reloading his wagon. The chickens and tame barn-yard fowl were 
almost at his feet, scratching the soil, passing by the diamonds if 
they happened to see any, and picking up the grains. Cows and 
calves were breathing their fragrant breaths around him. ‘I wonder 
if it’s a-goin’ to rain to-morrow?’ said he, leaning on his pitchfork, 
and looking up toward one of the barns at a tin turkey-cock with a 
stiff, flaring tail, lightly moving about on a pivot thrust through its 
bosom. ‘I rayther think not. Pop wanted me to take them heifers 
to market. If I don’t go there, then I’ll go somewhere else. 
Wind nor’-west; it’s high time to be gettin’ in stalks. I hate corn- 
shucking ; it’s work for niggers.’ In the midst of these reflections 
young Master Rollocks arrived in the barn-yard, and said that the 
ladies requested the loan of Mr. Diddlemas’s ox-goad to knock 
down chestnut-burrs. Nothing could exceed the delight of Mr. 
Thomas at this message. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ tell her she may have it 
in welcome ; and tell her she may keep it as long as she’s a mind 
to, and tell her when she wants it again, here itis. And yet, he 
added in an under-tone, as the boy moved off, getting the better of 
his admiration; ‘how am I going to manage them beasts? Hallo!’ 
shouted he, in a peremptory voice, calling him back; ‘how d’ you 
think I’m going to make ’em hoy?’ 

‘ Hey?’ 

‘No matter, replied Tom, with resignation, ‘go long” So he 
went on ‘forking’ away with all his might, but abstracted in mind, 
and forgetting the work of his hands, in a train of sweet, soothing 
imaginations, waking visions, delicately tinged with the color of 
rose. He labored unconsciously; chips, sticks, corn-stalks, decayed 
vegetables, and all the fertilizing compound beneath his feet, were 
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heaved up by his laborious arm, until at last they fell from the 
heaped wagon, and he paused to wipe his brow. In the very act of 

passing his hand over the narrow isthmus of his forehead, a thought 

struck him. If he had been stung by a bumble-bee, his crooked 

legs could not have been animated into a more elastic spring. ‘My 

sakes!’ said he, ‘I never thought of it till this minute! They’re 

blasting rocks in Blackberry Hollow "’ 

Almost on the instant a loud explosion was heard: masses of rock 
flew up in the air, and the party in the woods were seen running in 
great affright. A liberal quantity of quartz came down very near 
them in a meteoric phenomenon, and sank into the ground. They 
had tied a white handkerchief at the end of Mr. Van Diddlemas’s 
‘ox-goad’ out of sport, which they carried with them in their flight. 
Spurred on by his anxiety to render assistance, Tom ran after them, 
until he struck his foot against a root, and fell at full length, scratch- 
ing off the skin from his palms. He had scarcely risen from the 
ground, when he was violently seized by the arm, and looked about 
him with enhanced anger to see who stopped him. It was the old 
man. ‘ You probation villain!’ said he, ‘ you are running after the 
gals. If you warn’t a great big fellow as you are, I’d tie you up in 
the barn, where your hollering wouldn’t be heerd, and baste you 
soundly. Have you sot them posts that I told you? Have you 
fastened up that fence? No. Do you know that I’ve got to pay 
damages? Do you know that Robert’s been loose again, and rooted 
all thro’ a sparrer-grass bed? How’d you put him up, hey? hey? 
you probation villain!’ ‘With this interrogation, the old man, shook 
Tom Van Diddlemas’s head almost off his shoulders. 

‘ Now you let me alone, Pop!’ said he, crooking his arm, and giving 
an angry and defying response to the paternal resentment. ‘ Dod 
rot the Berkshire! I wish't it was time to stick him in the gizzard.’ 

‘You wish, do you? you wish, do you? J’ wish you! I’m good 
mind to sting you, as itis! Go long and get your dinner, and then 
fork that manure.’ ' 

The infatuation of Tom Van Diddlemas became a matter of 
common talk, a subject of vast enjoyment and merriment among 
the sane young men, and of sarcasm among the belles of Tinne- 
cum. Malice, like a little laughing devil, smiled upon him from 
every hedge, gateway, porch, and window, whenever he put on 
his new coat. Love and the buttons were placed in the same 
category of wonder. He was fast losing his influence with the 
fair. But what he lost in some quarters he imagined that he gained 
in others. ‘The Misses Rollocks told the story in a company where 
all eyes were eagerly fixed upon Mary Ann. Her countenance 
stood the test, and gathered nothing but the grace of dignity from 
the ill-mannered stare. As for Tom, he did not care a straw what 
was said of him. He said that the young men were jealous of his 
new coat, and the young women were passionately in love with 
him. He meant to take his pick and choice of them, and those that 
warn’t pretty might grow up to old maids for all that he cared. The 
thoughts of his heart, the desire of his eyes, the out-goings of his 
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affections were alike directed to those who were most beautiful. 
As he sat among the fragrant boughs of an apple-tree, where they 
formed a sort of natural arm-chair, and rocked in the breeze, 
neglecting the business of the farm, and leaving the holes to set 
posts in undug, his ‘ladye faire’ passed sweetly by. Oh! miracle 
of horsemanship! She burst from out the dark grove in full career 
upon the plain, holding the rein over her courser’s neck, who is 
conscious, by his enkindled eye, of the charge he bears. What 
noble gait and action of the steed! and for the rider, what secure 
posture! what elastic ease! what resolute command! A voice of 
encouragement; a glad bound; another—another, quick as the 
throbbing of your pulse; the shaking of blue tassels ; the momen- 
tary glancing of bright hoofs —and all is vanished as a dream! 


‘ As lightly glanced she o’er the lawn, 
Her tresses wooed the gale ; 
And not more swiftly flies the fawn 
In Sidon’s palmy vale.’ 


Tom Van Diddlemas, hanging baboon-like by his arm, let him- 
self drop hastily upon the ground to catch a last glimpse of the 
gallant sight. As he stood lost in astonishment, some one tapped 
him upon the shoulder. He started from his trance, and turned 
round. It was the sportsman. ‘How are you,my man? Do you 
see any thing pretty?’ 

‘ Putty?’ replied Tom, ‘ you’re right there! She rides splendid.’ 

‘ Whose quadruped was it, eh?’ 

‘Hey?’ 

‘ Whose quadruped ?’ 

‘Hey?’ 

‘ Whose charger, my man ?— don’t you understand?’ 

‘Wal, a dollar and a half, I guess, or nigh about. Feed is high.’ 

‘True, true. That’s a fine girl’ 

‘Oh, guy! ain’t she though?’ 

‘Undoubtedly, my man; I speak uninterestedly, nothwithstanding 
that girl treats me with sarcastic severity. You may have noticed 
that she treats me with hautewr —I should say, with scorn.’ 

‘ Wal, I did think that she handled you sort of hash, kind of.’ 

‘Yes, my man, she was insufficiently harsh and grating to the 
feelings of this bosom, though I respect her still. She is an admi- 
rable girl. Van Diddlemas, you’re a happy man.’ 

‘How’s that?’ said Tom, pricking up his ears. 

‘I say you’re a happy man. Haven't you a sort of faculty—a 
sort of knack, of rendering yourself captivating to the gentler sex? 
of — of — of — of —a—a-pleasing the ladies?’ 

‘ Yaw, yaw; you’re right there, you’re right there.’ 

‘ By Jupiter! Van Diddlemas, do you know that girl likes you?’ 

‘Haw! haw! haw!’ shouted Tom, breaking into a horse-laugh, 
and grasping the sportsman’s hand with gratitude, while his ears 
tingled, and his nose itched to its very end; ‘by jings, I’m glad you 
told me; we ain’t far from even. I guess I like her.’ 
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‘Do you indeed, indeed, my friend!’ replied the other, putting 
down his gun, and taking both his hands to hold Tom’s, while he 
appealed to him in winning accents; ‘reciprocal love is the 
Sweetest thing on earth. It strews our path with flowers. It 
makes the world a fairy land.’ 

Tom Van Diddlemas with his untutored heart was always 
conscious of the eloquence of beauty; hitherto his taste had not 
been cultivated to apprehend the eloquence of words. But now he 
felt, and deeply too, their full force; his saucer eyes swelled and 
dilated, and that cold tremulous chill ran through him, which is 
simultaneous with the utterance of something beautiful or sublime. 

‘When woman smiles upon us,’ proceeded the speaker, ‘we are 
apt to abandon ourselves to the intoxication of her-love. Her 
presence infatuates, her honeyed accents make us monomaniacs, 
my friend. She leads us captive at her will. The strong man is 
bound in fetters. The resolute man loses his courage. The free 
man is absolutely a slave. But oh! when we contemplate her at 
our leisure in all the ornament of her attire, decked in the charms 
which nature has given, conscious of the power of her own charms, 
her eyes, her radiant eyes, her cheeks, her glowing cheeks, her 
dewy, dewy lips : 

‘Yaw, yaw,’ gasped Tom, supporting himself by the rails. 

‘But enough, enough of this. All delights are fleeting. She is 
going away to-morrow.’ 

It was as if a thunder-bolt had leaped down upon the carcass of 
Tom Van Diddlemas. A violent revulsion took place. His blood 
forsook him. He became weak in the knees, which approached 
each other within half a foot of the knocking point. ‘Going away 
from Tinnecum !’ exclaimed he, when he had recovered sufficiently 
to speak: ‘ going away from Tinnecum ! — to-morrow !—to-morrow ! 
By guy!’ 

‘ To-morrow, my friend, to-morrow is the fatal word.’ 

‘How am I goin’ to stop her?’ said Tom, opening his bosom with 
ingenuous confidence, and asking succor from the counsels of his 
friend. 

‘ Never despair in this world, my man. I'll tell you what to do.’ 

Tom’s eyes almost burst out of his head, and he held in his 
breath with eager expectation. ‘Are you attending tome? Are 
you paying attention?’ asked the speaker. 

‘Yes, yes, I guess I be; many thanks to you. I’ll do all you tell 
me to.’ 

‘ Very well; remember this is all for your good — for your promo- 
tion, my friend, you understand.’ 

‘ Thank ’ee, thank’ee,’ said Tom, ‘ thank’ee a hundred times.’ 

‘Never mind your gratitude just now, my man. It is agreeable 
to see it because it is rare in this world. I say gratitude is rare in 
this world.’ 

‘Oh dear! — go a-head’ 

All in time ; let us take it calm and considerate, my friend. By 
the by, just you go and bring me a glass of water, or cider perhaps ; 
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that’s a good fellow! Then we’ll talk all about this when you 
come back.’ 

Tom ran with all his might, sprang over the fences, arrived at 
the cider-mill, and dipped a gourd into a hogshead full of the pure 
juice of the apple, and out of breath presented it to his thirsty 
friend. The sportsman contemplated it with undisguised pleasure, 
‘ Ah,’ said he, looking down upon, and religiously counting its beads, 
‘here is purity, as Squeers said; ‘ Poma mehoris succt, as we used 
to have it at old Columbia.’ With this he put it to his lips, and 
drank it down in a great many small draughts, after which he wiped 
his lips delicately, and compressing his mouth into a smaller com- 
pass, put on a commanding frown. ‘ Mr. Van Diddlemas,’ said he, 
speaking with great gravity, ‘relying implicitly on your good judg- 
ment, taking an interest in you, wishing to see you prosper — Is 
that black fellow calling you?’ 

‘No, no, replied Tom, impatiently; ‘never mind him. It’s only 
Tight.’ 

‘[—I presume he is, though; you’d better see what he wants.’ 

‘Mister Thomas, Mister Thomas, the old gentleman says you 
must come and help mend the harrow,’ 

‘Tell the old man,’ replied Tom, walking up angrily, and raising 
his left arm horizontally as if he meant to sweep off the head of 
the negro Tight at a blow; ‘tell the old man that I’ll come when I 


get ready, and you make yourself scarce, or I’ll crack your black 
scull.’ 


Tight vanished. 

‘Let me ask you,’ proceeded the sportsman, as he looked toward 
the retreating heels of the negro, ‘do you sometimes go to town?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, Sir, tobe sure Ido. My uncle’s got a fust rate stall in 
Fly-Market. Perhaps you may have seen his name over it?’ 

‘Well, I think Ihave. Now my advice to you is as follows. The 
next time you go to town, call and see the lady, and tell her you 
come for old acquaintance’ sake. Drop in about the latter part of 
the afternoon, and very likely you’ll be in time to take a sociable 
dish of tea.’ 

‘ By jings!’ 

‘As you may see a good many people, (this however I will only 
mention as a friend) be careful to brush your top-knot well up in 
front ; and by the way, is that the best coat you have ?’ 

‘’T aint likely!’ replied Tom, with an expressive smile. 

‘Very good; I was only going to say put on your best coat —’ 

‘In course I shall. Thimble’s lately made me a sweet-settin’ 
coat.’ 

‘Put it on, my man, by all means. And when you get there, be as 
bold as a lion. If you conduct yourself otherwise you may as well 
stay athome. When the door is opened to you, walk right into the 
house. You'll find the ladies there. You’ll hear’em a-talking. If 
any one tells you they’re not there, don’t believe one word of it. 


Say it’s Mr. Van Diddlemas, and that you know they ’ll see Mr. Van 
Diddlemas.’ 
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Tom squeezed his fists with all his force into his ribs, and wrig- 
gled himself half around on his heels in all the anticipation of 
delight. When his-head bobbed up again, his flushed face relapsed 
into an expression of the most profound attention and respect. 

‘With regard to external conduct, I shall not presume to dictate 
to you a single word. It would be unnecessary; nay I am sure, an 
uncalled-for insult. You are the Beau Brummell of the place. 
There is no young man superior to you in this county. Far be it 
from me to flatter you. I say it from personal knowledge. You are 
a polite young man.’ 

It would have been the merest affectation to have parried this 
remark. So. Tom replied, ‘I knows I be.’ 

‘ Above all things, my friend, let me enjoin it upon you to be 
neither cold nor formal. This nips the bud of the tenderest affec- 
tion. Smile pleasantly, laugh plenteously ; you are no stranger; call 
the lady Mary, or Molly, or cousin, or sweet coz.’ 

‘IT mean to.’ 

‘That’s right, my man. I have nothing more to say to you. 
Your own sense will direct you. You have my best wishes.’ With 
this the sportsman seized the hand of Mr. Van Diddlemas, and 
shook it very heartily, smiling ingenuously upon him, while the latter, 
really conscious of his obligation, in vain endeavored to express his 
thanks, as he wished, and could only stammer forth broken sen- 
tences: ‘ Thank’ee sir— much obliged — acted my friend — do jist 
as you tell me—guy blame—’ Then starting suddenly, ‘ Won’t 
you have some more cider, Sir?’ said he. 

‘Thank you, my friend; I will, if you please: that’s a gentle- 
manly fellow.’ 

After the stranger had swallowed down the second draught, he 
took up his gun, examined the lock, fitted on a fluted percussion 
cap, and casting an equivocal look at Tom: ‘I had poor success 
according to your last instructions, my friend. I didn’t start many 
birds.’ 

‘I ’spect you didn’t, replied Tom, laughing heartily. ‘But I'll 
tell you better this time. I could ha’ told you where there was lots 
on ’em. Take the left road till you come to the three poplars, and 
then go right into the woods, and if you don’t find a bundation sight 
on ’em, then don’t never b’lieve me again.’ 

‘I believe you implicitly, my friend; there are birds there without 
question. Farewell.’ 

These two worthy personages thus parted. The one went in 
pursuit of a fine day’s sport. Tom Van Diddlemas wanted to get 
out of sight and hearing, that he might revel in delicious day-dreams 
of love and beauty. Avoiding the presence of Tight, who was 
coming, charged with another message, he ran into the field among 
the hay-stacks, and selecting one which was piled up high with the 
sweetest clover, clambered to the summit, and excavating a place 
large enough to hold him, lay down as on a soft couch, with only his 
head out, and enjoyed a dreamy tranquillity such as is rarely known 
in this troublesome world. Happy, unfrequented hill-top! where no 
voice can come 
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‘I say, Tom, Tom! where are you, Tom?’ 

‘No you don’t, old fellow!’ As he thus murmured, in triumphant 
security, his eyes upcast were resting upon the pure white form of 
a cloud, outstanding from the general mass, like one of those 
winged, trumpet-bearing angels, sometimes seen just soaring from 
the pillars whence the vaults of the cathedral spring, and sustained 
in their heavenly flight by an iron bar through their backs. ‘ Mary, 
Molly !— cousin, sweet coz!’ 

‘Tom, Tom! Tight, have you found Tom?’ 

‘ No, master; can’t find him no wheres.’ 

‘Then come along here yourself’ 

‘That’s good,’ said Tom. ‘How the old man does bother me. 
Bang! bang! Ha! ha! there go two woodcocks, or else he’s no 
shot. Won't they have to take it to-day?’ From these remarks 
Van Diddlemas went again into a silent, thoughtful consideration of 
the angelic cloud, uninterrupted except when occasionally a double 
explosion from the swamp told that another brace of woodcock were 
probably brought to the ground. 

An hour or more passed pleasantly thus, and he began to think of 
coming down again into the lower world, when he heard a number 
of voices very near him, and peeping out of his hiding place saw 
that the stack was surrounded. A half a dozen men stood there 
with gleaming pitch-forks. ‘It’s drunken Roger, said they; ‘he’s 
at his old tricks again. Hosses won't eat the hay that’s been laid 
on. Stick him.’ 

Tom started in alarm, but at the same moment ‘the iron entered 
into —’ the lower part of his back, and he bundled out of his nest 
ina fury. As he stood at the base of the small pyramid, his head 
and shoulders covered with hay, and doubled up his large fists, the 
husbandmen leaned on their pitch-forks in every attitude of merri- 
ment, and Tight looked on from a neighboring corn-crib, and smiled. 
Such a smile! 

The morrow came, and the Rollocks family, with tears and sob- 
bing, bade farewell to the distinguished stranger. Tom Van 
Diddlemas, whose notions seemed to be very lofty, looked at the 
departure from the topmost branches of a hickory tree, whose 
leaves had begun to assume that gorgeous variety of color which 
denote their fall. The year was indeed waning, bringing with it 
somewhat of despair; but true love makes short the winter of 
discontent, and imagination forestalls the happy summer with its 
return of buds and blossoms, birds and enchanting melody. She 
whom he now looked on from his eyrie was hurrying away, bearing 
the season with her, to bloom and be admired in those gay conser- 
vatories whither the throng of fashion hastens; where many a 
tender and loved plant is brought to live on smiles, and breathe the 
air of flattery, and beauty glows deeper with a jealous rivalry, and 
crest nods to envious crest, and the very roses borne together by 
passionate gusts lose no chance to wound each other with sharp 
thorns. But to drop the figure, perhaps she whom he now ven- 
tured to admire would drive her discarded lovers to despair, 
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thinking only of her Tom Van Diddlemas; while hurrying to her 
from the purlieus of Fly-Market, he should come in the meantime 
to mitigate the days of absence; but when the winter was past 
and the rain over and gone, and oh, ecstacy! she should return to 
Tinnecum ! 

‘Heigho!’ said Tom, fetching a deep sigh, and interrupting his 
own meditation in the midst; ‘I guess I better go and tell Mary 
Ann.’ 

With this he hurried immediately to the cow-yard. His heart 
sank within him a little, when he saw her kneeling upon some corn- 
stalks, engaged in the elegant occupation of milking. A white 
kerchief was thrown over her head, and she never looked more 
modest or blooming. Tom stood for a moment, gazing over the stile. 
‘Guy!’ said he, turning confessor to himself, ‘she’s nigh about as 
putty, arter all! I’ve a good mind to t 

‘Oh! is that you? Good day, Thomas.’ 

‘Good day, Mary Ann; I’d jist like to speak with you a word 
or so.’ 

‘With me?’ 

‘Yes, with you —if you ain’t got any objection. 

‘Very well. Coo! coo! stand still, Mully! now don’t kick over 
that pail.’ 

‘Mary Ann, I want to tell you something.’ 

The alarm of curiosity spread itself in a rapid expression over 
the countenance of the dairy-maid, and she stood silent. 

‘I want to tell you a great secret. You won't tell nobody, will 
you?’ 

‘Oh no.’ 

‘ Very well, see that you don’t then. I-+I—I—I—I—I—!’ 

‘ You — you — you — you — you — what, Thomas?’ 

‘I—I—I1—lI b'lieve that I’m in love. Who do you think it’s 
with?’ ; 

‘Well, well, [—Idon’t know. That isn’t for me to say. Who 
can it be, to be sure?’ 

‘ You know that lady that’s been a-stayin’ at Mrs. Rollocks?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Well; she’s the one.’ 

‘ Ah? —and is she in love with you, too?’ — 

‘Haw! haw! haw!—yaw! You’re right there. She’s more 
desput than J be —I been told. Got it pretty straight, too. Good 
by, Mary Ann; I got to go feed critturs.’ 

With this, Tom Van Diddlemas started off abruptly, and ran as 
fast as he could run. His rude hand had severed the bonds which 
like a fine elastic cord, when once released, fly back violently to 
their object, scarcely to be again drawn out. First love was aban- 
doned. Having unburdened his mind of a weighty message, his 
head and heels felt equally light; light as a blossom which the 
rapture of an after-summer flings upon the breeze. But Mary Ann, 
like a neglected flower, held up her head and bloomed more 
proudly. PART TWO IN OUR NEXT. 











Twilight Musings. 


TWILItIGHhT BUSING S.* 


Wr leicht ward er dahin getragen, 
Was war dem Glucklichen zu schwer! 
Wie tanzten vor des Lebens Wagen 
Die luftige Begleitung her! 
Die Liebe mit dem sussen Lohne, 
Das Gluck mit seinem gold’nen Kranz, 
Der Ruhm mit seiner Sternenkrone, 
Die Wahrheit in der Sonne Glanz! Scnituer: * Die Ipeaxe.” 


My dear young friend, upon these virgin leaves 

Let others gild their flatteries, if they will, 

Or paint their idle fancies. Be it mine 

To sketch some thoughts, which doubtless are to thee 
A daily presence, and at times arise 

Before my vision, solemn, dim, and slow. 


Oh! what a glorious world is round us spread 
Where’er we turn our feet! The populous Earth 
Is filled with sights and sounds and thoughts of joy 
Through all her borders. Yet our own mad hands 
Have brimmed the cup of grief for our own lips 
To quaff in bitterness, and made our life 

Half bliss, half anguish. When the last red light 
Of the declining sun with purple glow 

Bathes the blue mountains, and the balmy air 
Floats, like a breath from heaven’s own spicy fields, 
O’er hill and valley, how the pensive Soul 

Sinks in soft rapture, weakened by the thrill 

Of her own pulsings! While the dying Day 
Closes her dark-fringed eyelids o’er her life 

So brief, so bright, so joyous, and the Night, 
Rocked in her cradle by the lulling winds, 

And wrapped in jewelled robe of purest blue, 

First opes, with sad, sweet smile, her eloquent eyes, 
Large, drooping, shy, and languishingly dark, 

How the deep Spirit of the universe 

Shadows our spirits with his mighty wings! 


Freed from the daily cares that clogged their limbs, 
And purged of sensual dross, they rise and swell, 
Stretch forth their yearning arms, and strive to clasp 
The Infinite and Immortal. Baffled still, 

To earth still pinioned fast, they sigh, but cease 
The ineffectual strife, and sink away 

In half-unconscious musings. Sad, yet sweet, 

Our memories waken as the day-light dies, 

And, travelling o’er all the checkered paths 

Our feet in childhood or in youth had trod, 

Recall the joys it once was heaven to feel, 


* Turse lines, written lately in the album of a friend, though not intended for the public 
eye, may yet perhaps be deemed not utterly unworthy of its inspection. This careless limning is 
an effort, often made before, to express some of those vague and trance-like thoughts which some- 
times steal over our being ‘like dew along the flower’ as we listen to the lullaby of Night, but 
which are always scared from us by the ungentle noises of the many-voiced and babbling Day. 
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Of love immortal, pure, immutable ; 

High hopes of glory, and a fame whose blaze 

Should blind the world; and all the exquisite chords 
Of noblest feeling, played upon by thoughts 

Caught from all time, and roaming through all space ; 
These all return, and make us sigh and weep 

O’er ourgwn folly, and their vanity. 


Then all the purposes we cherished once, 

Of wide philanthropy, and tireless zeal 

To raise our drooping race, cheer their faint steps, 
And scatter roses in their thorny road ; 

All high-born aims to feed our craving hearts 

On golden fruits, and lead them by the streams 
Of knowledge, wisdom, loveliness, and love ; 

All rise like spectres, sorrowful and stern, 

Pale and reproachful, pointing to long years 

Of wasted energies and broken vows. 

And lo! far backward through the mists of time, 
In dim procession moves a lengthened train, 
Phantoms of blighted hopes and buried joys ; 
And while we look with strained and sickening gaze, 
Ere turning to their graves, one farewell glance 
Beams cold and desolate from their faded eyes! 


Oh! sorrowing Dian! Grecian poets say 

Each night thou stoopest from thy throne to walk 
The high, bare mountains, where Endymion lies 
Entranced for ever, and dost fondly kiss 

His cold, pale lips. And ah! not all thy love 

Nor all thy grief shall e’er unseal those eyes, 

Or raise thy loved one from his rocky bed 

And sleep eternal! But the fable means 

That Truth by night forsakes her skyéy home, 
And strives through love to melt the man to life, 
And loose the spell-bound from his iron sleep. 
Ah! never, goddess! will Time’s captive wake 
Till Death, a mightier magician, wave 

His wand, and sealing up the bodily eye, 

Unclose the spirit’s orbs, to close no more! 

Ah! bitter, bitter! that these sensual chains 
Must hold our Reason like ‘ the strong man bound,’ 
And make us cry, as once among his foes 

Did Israel’s champion * captive, old, and blind, 
Oh! dark, dark, dark! even in the blaze of noon!’ 


a 


Yet even in these sad musings, we exult 
That we have spiritsy which can soar so high 
Above ‘this sensual,’ and ally themselves 

By these impatient longings to the God 
That lives within us. Nature throws aside 
Her sordid vesture, and we proudly feel 
That we are kindred to the Deity, 

And were not born to die; that we have still 
Kindling within us a celestial life ; 

And, howsoe’er debased by time and sense, 
Can burst at last the chains, replume our wings, 
And soar right upward, till our feet regain 
The blessed, pure, and spiritual realm. 


* Vivz Mirton’s ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 
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The Polygon Papers. 


THE POLYGON PAPERS. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


Iw derision sits 
Upon their tongues a various spirit, to raze 
Quite out their native language, and, instead, 
To sow ajangling noise of words unknown. 
Forthwitb a hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the builders. 
Great laughter was in heaven, 
And looking down to see the hubbub strange 
And hear the din. Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusion named. MiLtTon. 


No INTELLIGENT and observant man, whether foreigner or native, 
in travelling through those divisions of the world where our lan- 
guage is spoken, can fail to remark the astonishing diversity of 
pronunciation prevalent even among those who claim to be of 
genteel birth and finished education. This diversity, it is true, 
obtains more or less, and of necessity, in all languages. The Italians 
by their proverb, ‘ Lingua Toscana in bocca Romana, indicate that 
only the natives of the Papal States enunciate their language with 
perfect purity of accent. An accentual patois, very perceptible to a 
Parisian ear, will usually prove a traitorous Shibboleth to the pro- 
vincial gentleman of France; and the student of Gottingen will be 
enabled by some unlucky sound to say to the scholar of Dresden: 
‘Thou art from Saxony; for thy speech bewrayeth thee.” But in 
our language the pronunciation of polite speakers is far more vari- 
ous than in any other established tongue. We have no undisputed 
classical pronunciation. We are guided by no court-standard, no 
academic law. The amalgamated nations that speak English are 
each a law unto themselves. Cockneys and Yorkshiremen, Hiber- 
nians and Scotchmen, Texians and Yankees, all throw in their 
equiponderant votes. Every literary sect and every fashionable 
circle exerts its independent influence, and sends forth an inno- 
vating ripple of larger or smaller diameter. The philosophers of 
Edinburgh give currency to the Doric plateiasmus, and the exquisites 
of Almack’s legitimize the high-bred drawl. The graduates of the 
theatre remould the language of the scenes, and roll it forth volu- 
minous with the tragic utterance, or expectorate it curtailed by the 
comic mutilation. The expounders of texts and the compounders 
of pills, the curators of our souls and the curers of our bodies, take 
whole classes of words into their special elocution, and articulate 
them at their will. The tribe engendered by ‘ Coke upon Little- 
' ton,’ who are willing to unfold the Jaw, but anxious to conceal the 
profits, think they have received with their diplomas the privilege of 
pronouncing legal language as well as of pronouncing upon legal 
points. In our orthoépical works, there is not a semblance of har- 
mony; and while the doctors themselves are charging one another 
with ‘heresy and schism,’ it is impossible for the unpretending laity 
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to eschew heterodox tones, and embrace the true catholic accent- 
And in the result, there being no recognized standard, every one 
models himself by the greatest man of his acquaintance, or selects 
that brogue which is easiest for his vocal organs, or most pleasing 
to his self-educated ear. 

In point of orthography our language has changed more since the 
days of Chaucer, its first great poet, than the Greek had done from 
the time of Homer to that of Nounus and the fathers of the Eastern 
church, an interval of twelve centuries. In fact, a modern Greek 
can read the writings of that poetic Adam as easily as we can read 
those of the aforesaid father of English song. Yet, as the Greeks 
were subdivided into countless independent communities, lived 
under the most opposite systems of government, custom, and law, 
colonized over half the globe, and were noted as the most restless, 
inquisitive, and fickle of. nations, it might have been expected that 
their writers in that long lapse of ages and in their wide distances 
of clime, would have introduced orthographical innovations of the 
most extensive kind. If it be suggested that the wonderful genius 
of their first poet, the universal familiarity of the people with his 
works, and the idolatrous reverence surrounding his memory, pre- 
served the language in its main features of orthography as he left 
it, I reply, that the poems of Chaucer also ought, though in a less 
degree, to have fixed the language of England. For Chaucer ranks 
foremost in the second order of poets, and his popularity was suffi- 
ciently extensive, one would think, to constitute him not only the 
great founder, but the great perpetuator of his native tongue. Yet 
there is an utter want of symmetry in his orthography; and both he 
and the other old gg his predecessors, contemporaries, and 
successors, are not only at varianee with us, but are totally incon- 
sistent with themselves. i the same author you may frequently 
find the same word spelled in three or four different modes. The 
inconsistencies existing then have continued ever since, only that 
they then were the sins of ignorance or the vagaries of caprice, 
while the subsequent diffusion of books and universality of writing 
have converted each special offence into a special rule, and they 
now form a mass of compulsory transgressions protected by the 
shield of law. In fine, our language in its orthography and pro- 
nunciation is now so utterly irregular, so systematically unsyste- 
matic, that it were almost idle to speak of it remedially. Its whole 
constitution is too hopelessly disordered to admit of cure, except by 
an authorized, skilful, and bold physician, in the use of the most 
violent means. But there is no such authorized practitioner; and 
therefore, though I may hereafter state what may be and ought to 
be done, T shall ¢ accompany it with the consolatory prediction, that 
it will for years and perhaps for centuries continue undone. Its 
excrescences will still remain unlopped, its broken limbs unset, and 
its Inxations unreduced, save by the occasional and blind manipu- 
lations of chance. Still as a point of fact we may speak of and 
deplore it; and belonging, as I may say, to the department of statis- 
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tics, it may afford a few moments’ curious speculation in considering 
the causes of this anomalous character. 

Those causes are, first: the multiplicity of seeds from which 
the trunk of our language sprung, and secondly, the peculiarly 
imitative spirit of the Anglo-Saxon and Britannico-Yankee race. 
In my last I spoke briefly of its composition; for it is not my object 
to enter into an extended treatise on the history and nature of our 
language ; a knowledge easily gained from elaborate works, devoted 
to the subject. I will merely say in recapitulation, that it may not 
inaptly be compared to an edifice of a mixed order, and of hetero- 
geneous materials; the base being Saxon and the superstructure 
Latin; while within, the library is Greek, the music-room and 
picture-gallery Italian, the parlors and kitchens French, and all 
over and throughout the building are scattered countless ornaments 
from other languages. Before the original design of the structure 
was extended and altered by all these burdensome embellishments, 
it was irregular enough to satisfy the most whimsical fancy, and 
the bare inspection of five Saxon monosyllables, plough, dough, 
through, cough, rough, all spelled alike, and all differently pronounced, 
would have convinced a foreigner that its ground-rule of pronuncia- 
tion was the observance of reckless inconsistency. He would have 
formed the same opinion of its orthography on listening to five 
other words, now, blow, true, off; stuff, corresponding to the former in 
sound and totally different in spelling. These and similar words 
were left for custom to write and pronounce according to her own 
caprice, and even in the Saxon division of our language not only 
every vowel, but almost every diphthong has two, three, or four 
distinct sounds, and these interchanged with the lawlessness of 
hap-hazard. The language has since been still more hopelessly 
confounded, both to eye and ear, by the constant and great influx of 
foreign terms. More than a century ago Addison, that charming 
model of idiomatic purity, protested against their introduction. But 
his remonstrances were unavailing, partly because his own Specta- 
tor practically countenanced the abuse, and partly from the peculiar 
nature of his countrymen. 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive how so proud, distant, and 
surly an old fellow as John Bull should ever have needed the coun- 
sel, and why, after receiving it, he should have failed to follow it. 
It is not surprising that his brother Jonathan, republican though he 
be, should import his furniture from all quarters of the world. He 
has just commenced house-keeping, and is compelled to live on loans, 
and be elegant by imitation. He has not had time to surround 
himself with a complete establishment of language, literature, and 
law. Moreover, he is vain rather than proud, and vanity, though 
inclined to play the peacock with its present fineries, is also always 
eager to copy the elegance of others. But that the haughty mon- 
archist John Bull is an inveterate sponge, and begs, borrows or steals 
every thing he can lay his hands on, is truly amazing. He is a uni- 
versal mimic; a mimic equally of what he admires and of what he only 
affects to admire, of what he really despises and of what he merely 
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pretends to despise. He r retains indeed his own intrinsic qualities, 
or if he change in them, it is only from the shock of violent causes, 
and the silent influence of that time which will at last corrode the 
diamond. He neither adopts nor relinquishes great virtues or great 
vices. 

One of his great virtues is to grumble at his taxes, and yet pay 
them, and to swear they are unendurable, and yet endure them. 
As they are laid to secure him in the unjust possession of half the 
globe, it may be that he supports them by way of penance for his 
sins, and in order that he may ‘be pardoned, and retain the offence.’ 
Or perhaps he thinks these self-imposed burdens may enable him 
to perform his various philanthropic duties, such as pacificating the 
world by holding the bayonet at their breasts, civilizing the savage 
by making them wear Manchester cottons, and christianizing the 
heathen by forcing opium down their throats. But be they laid for 
penance or for charity, he swears they are a blessed curse, and 
would not reduce them, could he import Potosi or coin the stars 
into guineas. 

One of his great vices is profanity. In Sterne’s time his ‘army 
swore terribly in Flanders ;’ and he has not yet reformed his habits, 
for he still trudges all over Europe, cursing like a tinker. He will 
not relinquish this hereditary privilege. He received it from the 
founder of his church, Henry the Eighth, whose oaths would have 
curdled the blood of a pirate. It is a part of his religion, and when 
it goes down, down go roast-beef and Magna Charta, brown-stout 
and the constitution, plum- pudding and the Establishment. 

But although he will part with none of his connatural character- 
istics, nor borrow any thing to impair them, he copies every thing 
else. He imports his clothes, his tones, his airs, his fashions, his 
connotsseurship ; in short, every thing but politeness. That is too 
hostile to John Bullism. Were that eraceful exotic to flourish under 
the British oak, it would soon exterminate it, root and branch. 
Civility is a natural endowment, and he was bom i in a chilly climate, 
under a grim and lowering star. His horoscope is stiff-necked. 
The other external accomplishments that sit so ainly on foreigners, 
he assumes, although they become caricatures on his noble yet 
repulsive nature. He thinks himself a lion; his neighbors consider 
him a bear. Let him be a lion, since such he is, though under a 
bear’s skin. The continentals all hate him, and with reason; for 
he whips them in war, and vilifies them in peace. Monsieur God- 
dem (to employ his ludicrously appropriate French sobriquet) scat- 
ters his guineas and his curses among them with equal profusion. 
He professes to despise them; and in many points his contempt is 
not only sincere but well-grounded, because in many points he ts 
far ahead of them all. Yet he imitates them. He sometimes takes 
off the high gravity of the Spaniard, whom he terms a solemn owl ; 
and he is all the while grinning at his own quaint conceits. He 
calls the Frenchman a. frisking monkey, and the Italian a purring 
cat: yet the British lion attempts to walk the mnwet of French 
elegance, and whisks his tail like a genuine but half-taught mon- 
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key; he strives to reduce his roarings to the melody of Italian tones, 
and caterwauls most felinely. He knows himself to be awkward, 
and with proud asperity declares that finery was not made for him, 
nor he for finery. Yet in his whimsical perverseness he dresses as 
finically as the gay Frenchman, and thinks his clothes become him 
as well as they do their ingenious and graceful inventor. Across 
the channel he declares he would not renounce his patrimonial din- 
ner of beef and turnips with his dessert of pudding for ambrosia, 
cooked and carved by Ganymede, the chef de cuisine and head-waiter 
of Jove, nor exchange his antiphlogistic ale for Olympian nectar, or 
for the metheglin of Hyblean and Hymettian bees. Yet, while on 
French soil he showers anathemas on their trumpery soups and 
meagre wines ; he likes savory food and palatable drink, and 1s very 
glad to get them in England. In France he grvmbles at their 
‘ros-bif de mouton, not more execrable, he says, in name than in 
nature, and sighs for‘ros bif de dif’ done a /a British. But in 
England he thinks his plain insular dishes mightily improved by a 
sprinkling of French culinary science ; and seated on French chairs, 
overlaying his English meats with French entremets, and medicating 
the whole with French wines, he suffers the acme of grumbling 
happiness. 

To return however to a point more nearly connected with my 
subject: look at the farther conduct of this most admirable, most 
inconsistent, and most incomprehensible of mortals; conduct totally 
irreconcilable with his words of pride and attitude of independence. 
He is in the constant habit of borrowing from the literature of all 
Europe, while they rarely resort to him for supplies. He says and 
believes that a collection of works might be made from his own 
language, which in various excellence would counterbalance all the 
libraries of modern continental literature. He says, that while on 
the one hand, if possessing the least tincture of taste and liberality, 
he must admit the transcendent excellence of many fruits of 
Italian, German, French, and Spanish intellects, and cannot pretend 
to find in his own language the exact counterpart of each, yet on 
the other hand he cannot but gaze in admiration at the infinite 
variety and inappreciable value of the productions of his own capa- 
cious, opulent, and fruitful mind. Without stopping to institute 
particular and invidious comparisons, which it is impossible to sub- 
stantiate by conclusive proof, he thinks it not extravagant to say, 
that in history, philosophy, and epic poetry his language may fairly 
be set against any modern tongue; that in the department of the 
drama and the novel it may perhaps counterpoise them all; while 
in the works of its essayists, theologians, orators and humorists it 
stands perfectly unrivalled. And begging half a million pardons for 
the arrogance of so sweeping a sentence, and admitting that it is 
impossible for the native of one country so far to lay aside the pre- 
judices of education, and so deeply to familiarize himself with the 
language and writings of other countries a$*to form of them a full, 
intelligent, and impartial judgment; begging all these pardons, I 
repeat, and admitting all this impossibility, I am half inclined to 
side with his opinion. 
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Yet John Bull learns all their languages and studies all their 
books, although they seldom return the compliment. The Ger- 
mans, whose language and literature bear a very marked aflinity to 
his, might be expected to dive deeply into the riches of his trea- 
sure-house. Yet what German reads English, except a few in the 
last quarter-century, who have been taught by their own great 
critics, philosophers, and poets, by their Schlegels, Goéthes, and 
Schillers, that in that tongue only are to be found the writings 
of a SuakspErE, the most wonderful of ‘oceanic minds?’ On the 
other hand, every would-be-philosopher, as well as every really 
deep thinker and genuine enthusiast in England or America, 
studies and translates or imitates the German philosophers and 
poets. If it be thus in reference to the Germans, how shall it be 
with the French, Italians, and Spanish, who in general can pro- 
perly appreciate only works written in those three kindred dialects ? 

Every Englishman acquires a knowledge of French, as an inte- 
grant part of his education. How many Frenchmen learn English? 
And why should they learn it? They can never gain the idiomatic 
skill to penetrate the golden meaning of our sterling writers, and 
those writers are not ‘after their heart. The works which eor- 
respond to their ideas of excellence, they can have in translations 
as good as the English original. And whatever in English hitera- 
ture is thus to their taste, they can parallel by equally good produe- 
tions of native growth. Why then should they study the difficult 
English language? Voltaire boasted of having introduced Shak- 
spere to the acquaintance of his countrymen; but he introduced his 
tragic shade gesticulating like a dancing-master in mourning, and 
his comic ghost capering like a harlequin of the Boulevart du 'Tem- 
ple. The French know about as much of the true Shakspere from 
the traductions of Voltaire as they do of the real Milton from the 
versions of Chateaubriand. 

Every accomplished young lady in England reads Italian poets 
and sings Italian songs. What Italian female, be she signora or 
dow zella, peruses the Paradise Lost, or trills a Moore-ish melody ? 
Italian vocalists are daily soothing British ears, and Italian operas 
are nightly performed before British auditories. What British air 
was ever heard in Italy, unless from the Irish livery-man of some 
portly London cit, smacking his lips over a glass of Lacrima Cristi, 
and bawling forth ‘Come, boys, life’s a whirla agig !’ in atone to scare 
the very screech-owls of that land of melody ? 

Well, John Bull is a nabob, and may spend his money as he 
likes. If he choose to embellish his ungenial soil with each costly 
and elégant exotic, his purse will bear him out. In truth, he shows 
his wisdom in surrounding his gouty feet with every comfort the 
world can furnish, and in sunning his foggy island with all the joy 
obtainable for love or money. And if the borrower overwhelm the 
lenders with unmeasured maledictions, that is but a matter of taste, 
and at the worst only froves a want of politeness. If, after storing 
his capacious mind with his own home-made treasures, he choose 
to enrich it still farther with the elegant productions of the Conti- 
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nent, he is not to be reproached for improving his taste and enlarg- 
ing his knowledge. Or if, while asserting the superiority of his own 
literature, he practically deny it by paying more attention to that of 
foreign countries, he only exhibits that union of egotism and cupi- 
dity so visible in all mankind, who are incurably addicted to boast- 
ing of their own possessions, and coveting and copying those of 

others. Neither do I care if he be inclined, when in Italy, to dis- 
course on the fine arts in a semi-Italian, and criticise architecture, 
sculpture, and painting in language which he cannot pronounce, and 
does not understand. In this he only resembles the rest of his 
species, who, whatever their dialect, whether pure or mixed, are 
fond of talking on those subjects especially which are above their 
intelligence and without their sphere. And in fact, if we wish to 
converse only on what we fully comprehend, the steps of improve- 
ment are fettered, and the soaring wing of the spirit is pinioned to 
the earth. We utterly abjure the discussion of all that is high, 
beautiful, and noble, and unseal our lips only on trivial matter-of- 
fact occasions. We banish criticism, philosophy, poetry, with all 
their spiritual train, and confine ourselves to bald, statistical narra- 
tions of actual events. 

I therefore blame him not, if he delight to launch forth on the 
chartless and misty ocean of German speculation; nor am I sur- 
prised if sometimes, looking through the fumes of their contempla- 
tive meerschaum, he mistake some ordinary fish for the renowned 
and far-sought sea-serpent, or regard a consumptive iceberg as an 
indissoluble mountain, looming bold and awful from Truth’s unfath- 
omable depths. Nor am I inclined either to wonder or to carp, if he 
look with a stare of grave admiration at some of his own late imi- 
tations, and by their antithetic oddity and most un-English inversions 
be deceived into the idea that they are pregnant with weighty 
discoveries. Shallow water, if muddy, may deceive even a prac- 
ticed eye; and transcendental doctrines, ushered in with Coleridgian 
solemnity, and travestied in sesquipedalian compounds, invented for 
the nonce, may easily be thought deep—deep beyond all sound- 
ings — for, like Bottom’s dream, they have ‘zo bottom.” Yet in 
this he is only like the men of all nations and of all ages; since 
on some one or other subject, scientific, philosophical, or religious, 
the learned of all times from Plato until now have but caught up, 
echoed and reéchoed the wise ravings of their brother somnambu- 
lists. It is then quite natural that John Bull, as well as others, 
should often gaze astonished through his magnifying-glass at some 
monstrous bubble, and, on the bursting of the bubble, drop his glass 
and look in equal amazement at the less than atoms, the very 
nothing, that peopled the vacuum of its airy shell. 

"And what though he listen to a Neapolitan songstress, as the 
artiste herself believes, with an unintelligent rapture, and rend the 
delicate mazes of her ear with a thundering call for the repetition 
of her fresh-lipped warblings? What though he shout a mispro- 
nounced encore for the reappearance of a Gallic figurante, and fol- 
low her sylphid movements with an unlearned eye, as a satyr might 
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gaze at the gossamer elasticity of an Oread nymph? He has paid 
for their performances, and is happy in the enjoyment of a costly 
indulgence, and in believing himself a critic. It would be hard 
indeed were others to possess the finely-attuned ear, the melodious 
voice, and the scientific eye, while he, for all his money, could not 
see, hear, and applaud in his own noisy way, and atone for his defi- 
ciency in artistic knowledge by pedal and manual and vocal mani- 
festations of his imaginary joy. 

Neither, lastly, do I censure him for the fact that while he hates 
the French with a perfect Johnsonian hatred, the nearer he ap- 
proaches his light-hearted rival in dress and in all the showy exter- 
nals of life, the better he likes himself. This is buta slight and 
quite natural inconsistency. The seeds of his aversion, sown in the 
Norman conquest, irmgated ever since by the bloodshed of mutual 
and wholesale murder, and fostered by his religious belief that 
human nature and French nature are two distinct things, has at last 
strengthened itself into an ineradicable abhorrence. Yet he sees 
his enemy to be a buoyant, elegant, witty, and inventive being, and 


imitates him perforce, in obedience to the well-known Virgilian 
maxim : 
* Fas est et ab hoste doceri.’ 


But I blame him for thinking that his clothes sit more gracefully 
upon him, and that his viands eat with a more savory relish, for 
retaining their French names. I blame him for imagining that he 
comprehends the fine arts more tastefully for bestowing on all their 
dependencies and connections their Italian appellations. I blame 
him for asserting that the English language is superior to the French 
for almost every species of composition, while he daily assimilates 
them more and more by the domestication of needless words. I 
blame him for banishing all ‘ coffee-houses’ from London, and repla- 
cing them by cafés ; for transforming his ‘eating-houses’ into restau- 
rateurs, and exalting his ‘hair-dressers’ into perruquiers. I censure 
him for antiquating his plain Saxon ‘hat’ and wearing a jaunty 
chapeau, and for metamorphosing his ancient ‘ coat’ into a halit —a 
vile habit indeed. I censure him for bearing a more than Punic hos- 
tility to the French nation, and yet importing bodily the entire culi- 
nary lexicon of his sworn and eternal foe. I censure him for 
declaring his infinite superiority over his versatile competitor, as well 
in arts as in arms, while he draws almost as largely from his artistic 
nomenclature as conquering Rome ever borrowed from that of sub- 
jugated Greece. I laugh to see him turning up his nose at whole 
libraries of French literature, while he interlards his own works 
with French phrases, even when writing on subjects totally discon- 
nected with France and French topics; phrases introduced for *no 
discoverable reason but to show his familiarity with a language he 
professes to despise, or else to render his own too precious gold fit 
for the wear of daily currency by alloying it with baser ingredients. 
And how ridiculous are these medleys of semi-French and no-Eng- 
lish' Why you may read fifty volumes of current French, or Ital- 
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ian, or German, or Spanish literature, without ever having cause, 
from the use of a single English expression, to suspect the existence 
of the English tongue. Yet Bulwer and Blessington, and all the 
big whales, and all the little minnows of British romance, in their 
pictures of British high-life, present us with a polyglot ollapod of 
words, which, if it be a correct representation of metropolitan lan- 
guage, reminds one of that hybrid offspring between Greek and 
Latin, satirized with such caustic truth by Juvenal, as prevalent 
among the fashionable ladies of declining Rome. 
Yet even all this is endurable, or at least natural, and to be 
expected. For as the French is indisputably the finest conversa- 
tional language in the world, fashionable authors and fashionable 
talkers may well be expected to draw largely from the happy famil- 
jarities so abundant in that rich colloquial treasure-house. All the 
lovers of ‘small-talk, whether printed or spoken, can fill up the lit- 
tle interstices between our many-cornered English words with nicely- 
fitting vocables from the grand magazine of felicitous chit-chat. 
There are, moreover, many ideas, or shades of ideas, which there is 
no brief English expression to convey, as there are likewise many 
proverbial or allusive phrases, such as ‘apropos des bottes, which, 
from their origin, have an untranslatable humor. It is of course 
| very proper for a writer or speaker to employ terms from the ancient 
or foreign languages whenever the subject renders them necessary, 
or when they express his meaning with superior force and beauty ; 
and in general they may be introduced, due regard being paid to the 
rules of taste, and when they may be supposed to be understood by 
those to whom the discourse is directed. But they should invana- 
bly be distinguished by their Jtale dress ; and before they are admit- 
ted into the ranks of English soldiers, and allowed to wear the 
English uniform, they should be taught the English discipline and 
be made to speak in English tones. Mr. Fox, the great statesman, 
and a thorough master of his vernacular tongue, went so far even as to 
pronounce French proper names according to the English sounds of 
the letters. If this be thought superfluous, at least let us give to 
words which we have naturalized among us their appropriate Eng- 
lish accent and orthography. For one, | am in favor of domestica- 
ting foreign words only from sheer necessity. We can form almost 
any word that may be needed, from roots already in use among us; 
and if these be insufficient, let us resort to the old repository, the 
Latin, whence they can be derived and anglicised according to estab- 
lished laws. A ridiculous affectation has lately appeared among 
some dandy-writers of altering certain of our adjectives ending in 
tc into the French termination esque. Thus in imitation of ‘ gro- 
tesque,’ ‘ picturesque,’ we have already gigantesque, romantesque, and 
no doubt we shall soon be delighted with hero-esque, poet-esque, 
pedant-esque, etc., ete. Such writers, in their anxiety to display their 

familiarity with foreign tongues, only prove their ignorance of Eng- 

lish in particular, and the foppery of their taste in general. 

I blame John Bull, then, for importing so many useless terms from 
contemporary nations, and for thinking them fine because they are 
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foreign, and melodious because they are new. If there be cases, as 
doubtless there are many, where it would be difficult or superfluous 
to invent new terms for objects which already have their respective 
names, I censure him for not making those names thoroughly Eng- 
lish — English both in orthography and pronunciation. 

And now what shall we say of Brother Jonathan? Why, that in 
his words, as in his clothes, and airs, and fashions, and literary opin- 
ions, and philosophical creed, he is but a second-hand imitator — the 
mime of a mimic. Comparatively unacquainted with continental 
languages, he buys at retail the British wholesale importations of 
foreign phrases, and sometimes sports them with the timid vanity of 
a conscious debtor, and at others consumes them with the reckless 
prodigality of an intended bankrupt. Necessity, the mother of 
Invention, has compelled him to the manufacture of many new 
words, and occasionally, from pure sport, or to show the fertility of 
his genius, he has produced such brilliant terms as ‘lengthy,’ ‘jeop- 
ardize,’ etc., etc. In justice however it must be remarked, that in his 
labored compositions he tampers far less with his mother-tongue 
than do the boasted Simon-pures of England. 

Here, then, in the continual adoption of words unchanged from 
other languages, is to be found the cause that the confusion origi- 
nally reigning in our orthography and pronunciation is daily becom- 
ing ‘confusion worse confounded.” With a servile deference to the 
countries of their nativity, we naturalize them with all their foreign 
airs and accents about them, and without even administering the 
oath of allegiance. Or rather, they are neither foreigners nor 
natives, but a mischievous ‘tertium quid, which we will not pro- 
nounce in our own way, and cannot pronounce like the lenders. 
This practice, too inveterate to be changed, has caused evils too 
deep to be eradicated. It has rendered our language a chaos to the 
eye and a babel to the ear—a ‘rudis indigestaque moles,’ which it 
is impossible ever to systematize without a radical, revolutionary 
reformation. Without such reformation, its dictionaries will need 
to be altered and enlarged at least twice a century, until the con- 
summation of all languages. That consummation will probably 
be the predominance of E nglish over all other tongues, and their 
consequent expulsion from the lips of men. This catastrophe 
will not so much result from its superiority in elegance, or perspi- 
cuity, or brevity, or force, as from the fact that it will gradually 
have devoured, digested, and incorporated them all into its own 
gigantic frame. One of the boasts of our late lexicons has been 
the introduction and explanation of so many, or so many thou- 
sands of words not to be found in any previous vocabulary. Any 
one who .will compare the number of words in Webster’s with the 
number in Johnson’s Dictionary (about a century distant in publica- 
tion) may easily discover by the rule of geometrical progression, 
that in a. p. 1950 our language will contain one hundred and fifty 
thousand words; in a. p. 2050, three hundred thousand; and before 
the year 2250, more than a million. If an acquaintance with words 
be, as some assert, a knowledge of things, the master of English at 
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that day will assuredly know every thing. At all events, judging 
from its present rate of progress, it will soon absorb into itself all 
human dialects, and becoming the universal repository of words, will 
be adopted by the general consent of nations as the language of 
languages, an acquaintance with which will preclude the study of 
al! others, and which will be the interpreter of every science, and 
the medium of lingual intercourse among all the tribes of the earth. 


PoLyGon. 
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I. 


Sap were the times, when mid the smoke 
Of gathering war in days of yore, 

Our sires the tyrant’s thraldom broke, 
Resolved to wear his chains no more! 


It. 


Hard was their lot, but they are gone, 
Who stood so well the battle-fray, 
: Yet their good fame, though dim at dawn, 
, Hath waxed into the perfect day. 


ITI. 
And who shall say, when Time hath hurled 
The kingly toil of ages down, 
How brightly from this western world 
Shall beam the light of their renown! 


Iv. 


It needs no prophet’s eye to trace 

The spreading grandeur of their fame ; 
How fair a light their deeds shall grace, 

How high shall stand their country’s name! 


v 


On Freedom’s flag, by Valor’s hand, 
’T was traced in lines of precious gore, 
Mid stripes and stars there let it stand, 
Till kings defile the earth no more! 


Vi. 


Until, rejoicing o’er the lands, 
Shall beam that bright and blessed day, 
When man shall rise with stronger hands, 
And nobly break the despot’s sway : 


VIt. 


Till in the deserts of the West, 

And where the Southern waters sleep, 
The tribes of men from war at rest 

One general jubilee shall keep. 





New- York, January, 1843. 


H, W. Rocxwe.tt. 
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BOZ AT IDLEBERG. 


A SCENE FROM REAL LIFE. 


Boz! a pleasant name that! It has become with us Americans 
a household word. It is imprinted on massive octavos in our libra- 
ries ; it hangs in gilded frames from our walls; it is stamped indeli- 
bly on our hearts. All that is cheerful or humorous or pathetic in 
our nature; all that is bright and beautiful and endearing in our 
social relations; are blended in that name. Would you smile? 
Follow the devious oddities of that prince of clowns, Sam. Weller, 
or watch the suicidal ravings of Mr. Mantilini, or listen in rapt admi- 
ration to the poetical effusions of Richard Swiveller, Esq. Would 
you weep? Go stand over the grave of Smike, or strew bright 
flowers where little Nell reposes; and learn on every page, for the 
lesson is there, how bright a thing man’s nature may become, albeit 
in poverty and rags, though Stoicism may sigh, and Philosophy spend 
its life in tears. 

Watching as we did his first dawn in the sky of literature, with 
every succeeding bound which brought him nearer and nearer the 
zenith, we felt that he must soon be, as he has already become, the 
cynosure of many eyes; the exponent of many strange truths, 
stranger than fiction; the explorer of mysterious depths of that 
mine, the heart, which even the great masters, Scott and Bulwer, 
had never fathomed. And with his happy faculty of drawing the 
reader to his side, until he may hear his voice and count the pulsa- 
tions of his heart, we felt that the time was near at hand when 
oceans would no longer intervene; when the same atmosphere 
would encircle us; when we should grasp his hand and hear his 
voice, not alone in fancy, but in fact. 

He passed in triumph through our eastern cities, more like a 
fighter of battles than a wielder of the pen; until wearied with balls 
and dinners, and the glare of staring crowds—the sure though 
undesired awards of fame—he declared his intention to eschew 
such public adulation, and ‘to go and shake hands with the Ameri- 
can people from the Atlantic to the Mississippi.’ ‘Surely he will not 
forget Idleberg!’ thought we. ‘ Even if, instead of being almostin 
his path, it were hundreds of miles away, he wili certainly come to 
Idleberg!’ And so well satisfied were we Idlebergers with this con- 
clusion, that those of us who smoked, quietly resumed our pipes in 
our chimney-corners, awaiting the arrival with as much certainty as 
the rising of the morrow’s sun; and several young couples on the 
verge of matrimony resolved to check their impatience for a few 
weeks, on the extreme probability of thereby having Boz at their 
nuptials. It would be sufficient to immortalize one, you know, to 
be announced in that forthcoming journal, with all the blanks filled, 
as follows: ‘On the evening of , the day of . was 
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present in the town of Idleberg at the marriage of the accom- 
plished ——, Esq., to the beautiful Miss , youngest 
daughter of the Hon. Bnght scene, happy couple, 
music, dancing, ete. ete.’ 

Among the most enthusiastic admirers of the distinguished author 
at Idleberg, may be enumerated Mr. Pierre Diggs and Mr. Ignatius 
Swell, editors respectively of the ‘ Idleberg Mercury,’ and the ‘ Sen- 
tinel of Freedom.’ However diverse the sentiments of these gen- 
tlemen on all subjects of national and state policy, here at least they 
harmonized. It were tedious to recount what sparring and fighting 
with gray-goose quills; what shedding of ink; what wars of words, 
embellished with marks of wonder and interrogation, like so many 
small swords, these individuals were in the habit of conducting, to 
the infinite diversion of the town. Mounted on their hobbies of 
national banks and hard-money currencies, with Henry Clay, Gen- 
eral Jackson, and other distinguished politicians for pages and reti- 
nue, they performed all kinds of tilts and tournaments, to the 
admiration of the brave and the terror of the timid, until swords 
and fire-arms danced before their eyes like ghosts and spectres. 
But like the warriors of contending hosts, of whom it is related that 
when the heat of battle had passed, and the smoke of the cannen 
had been whirled away into clouds, they met in peace and quenched 
their thirst at the same fountain; so these chivalrous champions, 
when the rancor of party zeal had abated, entertained a generous 
rivalry in extolling Boz, their favorite author, whom they elevated 
by successive bounds to the very summit of Fame’s ladder. In 
their sage opinions —and who dare demur? — Pickwick was glori- 
ous, Twist and Nickleby were divine, and Master Humphrey's 
Clock surpassed every literary achievement of ancient or modern 
times. 

Nor was Boz less a favorite with the fair. By the matchless power 
of his genius he had enshrined his image in many gentle hearts that 
had never beat with any but the gentlest impulses of our nature. 
How many of them had fondly hoped to see and know the man 
whose pleasant companionship had robbed them of hours of repose, 
until the midnight lamp burnt dim, throwing over the brightness of 
their bloom a pale glare of thought that did not vanish with the 
morrow! And the prima donna of this fair band of admirers, Miss 
Parminta Rainbow, as she was poetically styled, must not pass with- 
out particular reference. Rocked in the cradle of poesy, and reared 
in the atmosphere of romance, she had become a walking and talk- 
ing cyclopedia of all the modern creations of genius, and especially 
the more recent publications by the author of the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 
To use her own elegant language, she had drank from the deep 
wells of Helicon, and breathed the atmosphere and gathered the 
laurels of Mount Parnassus. Not satisfied with impersonating some 
one of the many muses, she aspired to represent the entire nine, 
including Melpomene, Terpsichore, and all the rest. Though gifted 
by bountiful nature with the personal developements of a Bardell, 
she preferred cultivating a likeness to the gentleness and simplicity 
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of little Nell. Ina word, she possessed all the sterling qualities 
which fitted her to take the lead of a large class of admirers, who 
hung with rapture on her eloquence, and listened to her decisions 
on all literary matters as the decrees of fate. As to marrying! 
blending her ideal existence with any of the ordinary masses of 
flesh and blood, called men! she had rather suffer the martyrdom 
of eternal celibacy, than cherish such a thought fora moment. But 
there were dreams of future bliss, often enjoyed at heart, though 
seldom whispered even to her most intimate confidants; and these 
referred to a distant time far down the annals of a misty future, 
when she should be the partner of a real live author, permitted to 
examine huge folios and dictionaries, to copy his immortal manu- 
scripts, to inspire the hours of his solitude, and to blend her undis- 
tinguished name for ever with his own. 

Such was the state of the public mind at Idleberg during the 
sojourn on this continent of the distinguised author whose name 
heads this paper. Nor was it at all abated in intensity after the 
return of a rather corpulent citizen, Major , who had just visited 
the eastern cities, and had actually descended the Ohio in the same 
boat with Boz. The Mercury and the Sentinel swarmed with para- 
graphs narrating an event so auspicious to Idleberg, and confidently 
predicted his speedy arrival. Miss Rainbow was the first individual 
who, forgetting that the Major was a bachelor, rushed into his arms, 
and deluged him with a shower of inquiries concerning her favorite 
author. ‘Oh Major! did you see Boz?’ 

‘Why certainly, my dear, and . 

‘ And what is he like, Major?’ 

‘Why, Parminta, replied the Major, ‘he’s neither very long nor 
very short; rather middling like,’ 

‘But, Major, I want to know what he did, and what you did, and 
all about it. 

‘ Well, well, my dear,’ said the Major, taking a pinch of snuff with 
provoking deliberation, ‘when I learned that Boz was on board, 
though I had never read any of his stories about Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, : 

‘Now, Major!’ 

‘I confess I had some curiosity, he continued, ‘to see the man 
whom all the world seemed going mad about. So the first well- 
dressed, fine-looking man I saw, says I, ‘that’s Boz;’ and the next 
handsome man I saw, says I ‘that’s Boz;’ until I thought there 
must be at least twenty Bozzes on board; and yet he was none of 
these. But where do you think I saw him at last?’ 

‘Do tell me, Major!’ 

‘Why, I asked the clerk to show him to me, and he pointed out a 
rather plain-looking man, with very long hair and a red waistcoat, 
sitting at the far end of the cabin by a table, with a pile of papers a 
foot high by him, a portion of which he seemed to be reading to a 
lady who sat by him, and who I was told was his wife.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Dickens!’ exclaimed Miss Parminta, clasping her 


hands in ecstacy, during which performance the Major took another 
pinch of snuff. 
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‘But, Major, didn’t you speak to him ?’ 

‘Oh no, Parminta. He seemed rather distant like, and was wri- 
ting nearly all the time. I tell you what I did, though. One day I 
happened near his lady, and says I: ‘ You have come a great way, 
Madam, to see our country, and I hope you are pleased with your 
visit.’ ‘Oh, Sir, says she, ‘we are delighted ; we have been treated 
very kindly indeed.’ I then offered her a pinch of snuff, as I always 
do the ladies, you. know, to which she replied: ‘ No, I thank you, 
Sir;’’ and the Major continued the conversation, adding many other 
pieces of information, of trifling interest to the world at large, though 
magnified into great importance by the imagination of Miss Rain- 
bow. 

And now all Idleberg was alive with the Boz mania. The illite- 
rate few who had neglected perusing his works, now gathered them 
from every available source, and commenced reading them with 
greedy assiduity. In commerciai phrase, Pickwick had advanced a 
shade; stock fair, but in great demand. Expectation stood on tiptoe, 
and the periodical arrival of the stage-coach was met by curious 
glances, hoping that Boz had at last reached Idleberg. The rival 
editors were ever on the alert to catch the first glimpse of his per- 
son, while the fair Parminta regularly drew aside her rose-colored 
damask curtains, and watched with anxious interest the approaching 
vehicle ; until at last, one afternoon, as it dashed down the street 
through clouds of dust that rose from its lumbering wheels, Messrs. 
Diggs and Swell were favored with a view of a solitary passenger, 
a gentleman with very long hair and a red waistcoat. The fair Par- 
minta was observed to clasp her hands in ill-dissembled joy, while 
the rival editors, forgetting in that blissful moment the animosities 
of years, opened the coach-door, and grasping both his hands, handed 
the astonished stranger to the pavement, smiling and bowing mean- 
while with such rapturous delight, that their guest grew pale and 
trembled in their embrace. 

‘We’ve caught him at last!’ and ‘Is this him indeed?’ were the 
simultaneous exclamations of Mr. Pierre Diggs and Mr. Ignatius 
Swell. 

‘I demand your commission!’ exclaimed the stranger, starting 
back from their embrace, and assuming an attitude of pugilism. 

‘ Now be easy, Charley, said he of the Mercury. ‘ Our commis- 
sion! ha, ha! that’s a good one! and from Boz, too! ha, ha!’ 

‘Gentlemen, said Boz, suffering his features to relax into a benig- 
er smile, ‘I assure. you your attentions are very agreeable, 
anc 

‘ But where is the companion of your journey, your 

‘I understand you, Sir. The fatigues of the journey forced my 
companion with much regret to remain in a neighboring town; and 
let me assure you that nothing but the sternest necessity could have 
deprived her of the pleasure of visiting Idleberg.’ 

By this time the crowd which was gathering around the literary 
trio reminded them of the propriety of adjourning to the next hotel ; 
and having conducted their distinguished guest to his apartments in 
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the Indian Queen, Messrs. Diggs and Swell reappeared with smi- 
ling faces, passed up the street, and entered the sanctum of the 
Sentinel, where after blending their mighty intellects into one on so 
great an occasion, they succeeded in inditing the following note, to 
which they soon obtained the subjoined reply: 


‘ Idleberg, — —, 1842. 
‘Mr. CHarvEs Dickens, alias Boz: 


‘Dear Str: The undersigned, in behalf of the citizens of Idleberg, have pleasure in thanking 
you for the visit you have been pleased to pay them, unworthy as they are of your favorable notice ; 
and of offering you the freedom of the town, in a snuff-box, which we hope may please ; and take 
this occasion to request your acceptance of an entertainment to be provided at the Indian Queen, 
at such time as may suit your earliest convenience. Excuse mistakes. Yours in haste, 


*‘PrerRE DicGs, 
‘Ienativus SWELL.’ 


* Indian Queen Hotel. 
‘ GENTLEMEN : Q 


‘I wILt not attempt to express my hearty thanks for your polite note and the enclosed snuff-box. 
I am obliged to you for the entertainment you propose giving me; but as I am compelled to resume 
my journey to-morrow, I am almost induced to decline the favor. If, however, it should be 
entirely convenient for you to meet me this evening, I shall do myself the honor to accept of your 
polite invitation. ‘ Yours, etc., ‘ Boz.’ 


And now whai a wild commotion bestirred the once quiet streets 
of Idleberg! The words passed from lip to lip with electric velo- 
city: ‘ Boz has come! Boz has come!’ The fair Parminta rushed 
from her elassic abode and sped along the street like a light-winged 
Mercury, her ringlets all streaming in the wind, and her eyes beam- 
ing with rapture. She entered every door without the usual eti- 
quette of knocking, rushed in to tell the news, then out again, 
sending from every house a deputy messenger to repeat the story of 
Boz’s arrival, until all Idleberg was in a perfect ferment. 

Ere long announcements were issued from the presses of the 
respective editors, stating in staring capitals that Boz had accepted 
an invitation to an entertainment that evening at the Indian Queen 
Hotel, at precisely half-past seven o'clock, to which the citizens of 
Idleberg and all the world beside were invited, and all patriots, 
whether whigs or democrats, Were expected to contribute. New 
duties now devolved on Messrs. Diggs and Swell, and also on Miss 
Parminta Rainbow, who solicited the honor of carrying around sub- 
scription-papers, which resulted in the collection of twenty-three dol- 
lars thirty-seven and a half cents; out of which munificent fund the 
committee of arrangements for the ‘ Boz supper’ proposed furnish- 
ing supplies for that distinguished entertainment. 

In the mean time the great author was regaling himself with all 
the delights of elegant leisure. His apartments on the second floor 
of the Indian Queen were adorned with a pair of magnificent calico 
curtains, a sufficient allowance of cane-bottom chairs, and a Turkey 
carpet, somewhat soiled by the frequent tread of individuals distin- 
guished like himself, for whom number five was kept in special 
repair. For a time the present occupant diverted his mind by oecu- 
pying a seat near one of the pair of windows, from which he was 
enabled to review the panorama before him, consisting for the most 
part of a long row of irregular houses of all shapes and dimensions ; 
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a few scores of boys in the street, who signally failed in trying to 
stare him out of countenance; and a huge sign creaking in the 
wind, and bearing on its surface a remote resemblance to an abori- 
ginal squaw, sitting on a very cold-looking rock, and habited @ da 
dishabille, in a green velvet robe, with bow and quiver to complete 
her equipments. But his attention was soon diverted from the con- 
templation of these inanimate and unsociable objects, to the enter- 
tainment of numerous visiters from the élite of the town, who had 
come to welcome him to Idleberg. They found him sitting in an 
attitude of mingled grace and dignity, ornamented with an endless 
variety of watch-chains, finger-rings and breast-pins, together with 
a gold-rimmed ogling-glass, dangling in relief against his red waist- 
coat, until he almost realized the hero of the nursery tale, with 


‘ Rings on his fingers and bells on his toes.’ 


Among the first of his visiters was the fair Parminta, conducted 
to his presence by her friends, Messrs. Diggs and Swell. After a 
short though highly interesting colloquy, during which Miss Rain- 
bow failed to regain her accustomed composure, they were inter- 
rupted by the arrival of sundry justices and trustees, representing 
in their persons the august corporation of Idleberg. Then followed 
the entire corps of the literati, pedagogues and pupils, school-mis- 
tresses with their several retinues flaming in ribands of pink and 
blue, together with several members of the Board of Internal 
Improvement. Thus they continued to come and depart for several 
hours, until the audience-chamber was vacated, with the exception 
of three individuals — Boz and a single gentleman and lady. See- 
ing themselves thus alone, the single gentleman, not particularly 
handsome, began bestowing glances of marked regard on the single 
lady, particularly beautiful, who leaned on his arm as lovers only 
lean, until the great observer of human nature, who witnessed these 
tokens of affection, evinced by his significant smiles a strong suspi- 
cion of the true state of the case. After a confusing silence of some 


minutes, the lady whispered the gentleman with an appealing 
look : 


‘ Tell him now, Thomas.’ 

‘I can’t, Kitty.’ 

‘But you must, Thomas,’ said she, nudging him with her left 
elbow. But Thomas continued refractory, leaving the important 
| communication to the tact of his fair companion. 

1 ‘ Well, Mr. Boz,’ said Miss Kitty at length, growirg still more beau- 
f 








tiful through the blushes which crimsoned her brow; ‘well, Mr. 
Boz — I believe that’s your name, isn’t it?’ 

‘Oh yes; that will do, said Boz, twirling his watch-key very 
{ nimbly. 
: ‘Thomas and I ’ said Miss Kitty. 
‘Yes, Sir, said Thomas, ‘ Kitty and I ——’ 
‘Ah, yes! I understand, said Boz. ‘I will not embarrass you 


longer by my silence. You too are on the point of getting married, 
and , 
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‘ That’s it!’ exclaimed the young couple simultaneously, while 
Miss Kitty proceeded: ‘ It will be to-morrow evening, and we have 
been waiting for you a good while, and we concluded to come and 
invite you in person; and Mr. Diggs and Mr. Swell will be there, 
and we : 

‘Come, that will do, Kitty,’ interposed Thomas. ‘ Let’s not 
interrupt the gentleman any longer; so good evening, Sir’ And 
they departed in high giee, leaving their invited guest in a state of 
great apparent happiness. 

And now the setting sun ran tumbling down the western sky, 
over pillows of clouds arrayed in hues of gold and purple, like an 
old king playing at leap-frog with the glittering insignia of his roy- 
alty. ‘ How fair an eve!’ soliloquized the fair Parminta, gazing out 
on the sky, through jars and jugs of rare exotics blocking up the 
window. ‘ How fair an eve to usher sucha night! Yes, I wll be 
little Nell to-night! But first those ‘Stanzas to Boz’ that are des- 
tined to link the undistinguished name of Parminta R. through all 
coming time with his! My old nurse used to tell me something 
would happen to me some day, but I never dreamed of this — no, 
never!’ And leaving her to compress, as far as might be practica- 
ble, her buxom proportions into a resemblance to the delicate figure 
of little Nell, and to indite on a sheet of rose-scented paper those 
‘Stanzas to Boz, we will approach the more immediate centre of 
action, the dining apartments of the Indian Queen. 

Now the sum of twenty-three dollars, thirty-seven and a half 
cents, though affording sufficient evidence of the liberality of the 
good citizens of Idleberg to their distinguished guest, is not by any 
means the most extensive allowance that might be imagined for an 
entertainment to which the whole world was invited, and designed 
to comprise every variety of pastry, viands, candies, wines and com- 
fits; not forgetting, as Mr. Pierre Diggs happily suggested, the pro- 
priety of reminding Boz of his fare at home, by a large modicum of 
roast beef and plum-pudding. ‘A great cry and little wool’ had 
been produced by the immolation of pigs and poultry in honor of 
Boz; and a dozen altars had smoked with the sacrifices of as many 
dusky cooks, giving out delectable odors as foretastes of the coming 
feast. The tables were spread in the long hall of the Indian Queen, 
sometimes devoted to saltations on the light fantastic toes of the 
dancing members of the community, and sometimes, as at present, 
to the reception and entertainment of distinguished strangers. 
Lamps of glass and chandeliers of tin shed their brilliant lustre 
throughout the hall; while ‘Boz’ was suspended in transparencies 
and portraits at regular intervals along the walls. Such august pre- 
parations had never before been witnessed in that hall; and mine 
host bestirred himself with a degree of activity due to the occasion, 
though he seemed lost occasionally in abstruse calculations of the net 
profits likely to accrue from the above-named sum of twenty-three 
dollars, thirty-seven and a half cents, already secured in his trou- 
sers-pocket. 

And now the hands of the hall-clock pointed to the magical num- 
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ber seven. In one corner of the hall. on a temporary rostrum, were 
seated the gentlemen of the Idleberg Amateur Band, admitted in 
advance of the hour, and entertaining themselves by watching with 
evident interest the rapid accumulations on the tables, and perform- 
ing the preludatory operation of tuning their pipes and fiddles, 
thereby executing that most monotonous of all tunes which a famous 
king of the French once declared was his favorite above all the 
operas of Beethoven and Rossini. At this juncture the door was 
again opened by special permission, and through it entered the fair 
Parminta, habited as little Nell, leaning gracefully on the arms of 
Messrs. Diggs and Swell, representing respectively the illustrious 
personages of Augustus Snodgrass and Richard Swiveller, Esq., 
and forming altogether a group worthy to be lithographed or executed 
in statuary. After swaying themselves gracefully down the hall, 
the fair Parminta was left in the charge of two maiden aunts, while 
the editors walked out arm in arm, and proceeded to the private 
apartments of their guest, in a style which the bystanders consid- 
ered rather familiar for a couple of political caterers, whose every 
recent editorial had smelt of gunpowder and hinted at ‘ coffee and 
pistols for two.’ 

And now the hands of the hall-clock, unconsciously impelled by 
the irresistible contrivances of sundry weights, wheels and pulleys, 
verged on the half-past seven. Crowds had already gathered in the 
street and in every accessible room of the Indian Queen; and a 
confused murmur pervaded the atmosphere, now like the buzz of 
swarming bees, and now displaying itself in shouts from some fer- 
vent admirer of Boz. All Idleberg was there. Every dwelling was 
deserted by its inmates, who crowded around the scene of action, in 
flaunting ribands and Sunday finery, as if it had suddenly become 
an epidemic for people to wear their finest, and look their best. 
And when the sealed door was opened, then came the rush; for as 
Mr. Swell afterward forcibly remarked, it reminded him of the sudden 
overflowing of the waters of the Red Sea on the chariots and horse- 
menof Pharaoh. The cry is still they come! until every niche and 
corner of the hall is crowded, leaving still behind groups of anxious 
faces peering from the door and windows on the interior. In another 
moment Messrs. Diggs and Swell appeared through the yielding 
crowd, accompanied by the lion of the party, while the band struck 
up ‘ See, the conquering hero comes!’ ‘ Three chairs for Pickwick!’ 
exclaimed a dozen voices, while the distinguished occasion of all 
this ado marched to his seat, and bowing gracefully to the assem- 
bled multitude, was greeted by a limited sea of waving fans and 
rustling handkerchiefs, until the heated air of the hall was as cool 
as a zephyr or a cucumber. 

Now came the din of battle. The fortunate few who had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining seats at the tables, fell to work with as much 
assiduity and as little false modesty as if Boz had been a thousand 
miles away. How rapidly beneath the codperation of the rival 
editors, rivals even at table, disappeared whole bottles of wine, and 
loaves of bread, and legs of turkey! The fair Parminta, between 
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the effort | to resemble little Nell and of staring at Boz with the eager 
look of a young angler with his first fish dangling from his line, 
seemed disposed to do but slight justice to the entertainment, if we 
except the rapid consumption, in which she was chiefly strumen- 
tal, of sundry glasses of jelly and various comfits, administered by 
her considerate aunts under a v: ague fear that the dear girl would 
lose her spirits or be famished but for their timely interference. 
And as for Boz, that interesting individual — interesting at all times 
and under all circumstances — evinced a decided disposition to do 
justice to the preparations of his kind entertainers; clearly showing 
that authors, at least in these degenerate days, so far from eschew- 
ing the manifold good gifts of Providence, and living on bread and 
water, as some have vainly imagined, are quite as much devoted to 
the enjoyment of the bread that perishes as the rest of the species. 
So that if the reader consider the equal activity of the remaining 
partakers of the ‘Boz supper, amounting to several scores, he may 
be prepared to learn that in something less than an hour after the 
first onset the entire series of articles then and there displayed had 
mysteriously disappeared, ‘ without leaving a wreck behind, or even 
so much as a bone to be picked by the supperless scores who con- 
stituted the back-ground of the picture. 

‘Clear the tables!’ And while the order was being enforced, the 
members of the Idleberg Amateur Band, greatly edified by their 
repast, resumed their elevated seats, and with sundry squeakings 
and scratchings performed a variety of successive notes, intended 
for the royal old tune of ‘ Rule Britannia!’ They were soon inter- 
rupted by a stentorian voice proceeding from the other end of the 
hall, the proprietor of which proposed Mr. Ignatius Swell for chair- 
man of the meeting, and Mr. Pierre Diggs for secretary. These 
nominations were received with immense cheers and considerable 
waving of fans and handkerchiefs ; and the elected officers having 
taken their allotted seats, Mr. Swell in the centre, with Mr. Diggs 
on the right and Boz on the left, the chairman arose and addressed 
the assembled multitude nearly as follows: 

‘Ladies and gentlemen !— Need I repeat the object of this large 
and enthusiastic meeting? (Cries of ‘No, no! Goon!’) Need I 
repeat the gratifying assurance that here, at last, sitting not on my 
right but on my left and next my heart, (striking his “breast with 
great emphasis,) is the great, the celebrated, the illustrious Boz! 
(Cheers, and cries of ‘Go it, Swell!’) Never within the memory of 
man, never has Idleberg been so honored as to-night; and all the 
entertainments she has hitherto extended to distinguished men, all 
combined, I may say, would n’t hold a candle to The speak- 
er’s voice was here lost in thunders of applause. ‘ He has come 
nearly four thousand miles to see us, and we have met him with 
liberal hands and open hearts. (Hear! hear!) Does our honored 
guest lack any thing to heighten the enthusiasm of this moment? 
Has he ever met with fairer men or braver women than here? 
(Cries of ‘No! no!’) Sir—ladies and gentlemen, I mean — let 
any one read his works as J have read them, with the spirit and the 
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understanding, and I may flatter myself, with some little of the — the 
genius that inspires Ais bosom, (A voice: *‘ Certainly, that’s it, 
Swell!’) and he will soon discover that in such out-of-the-way 
places as Idleberg it is, that he delights to linger and consecrate them 
to eternal remembrance. (Great applause.) Who does not remem- 
ber how in the Pickwick Papers he delights to visit the old rural 
mansions of England, to play at cricket with Ingle, to go a-rook- 
shooting with Winkle, and a skeating with Pickwick? And then 
look at little Nell and her grand-father: but this reminds me of the 
presence of a lady here to-night, who has consented to represent 
this same little Nell. (At this point, if the lady alluded to had never 
been suspected of the similitude, her blushing efforts to conceal her 
embarrassment would have placed the matter beyond all doubt.) 
But I will not shock the timidity of this most sensitive and gifted 
lady, but would ask all those who may be familiar with the history 
of that exquisite little creature, to follow her 


‘In maiden meditation, fancy free,’ 


stealing out with her grand-father from the midnight shades of Lon- 
don, and going out into the groves and fields; now following the 
adverse fortunes of Mr. Codlin and Mr. Short; and now the most 
attractive feature in Mrs. Jarley’s wax-works; until the author 
seems to linger with delight in the green fields and cottage homes 
of merrie England. (Immense applause.) No, gentlemen and 
ladies, here of all other places, our guest has assured me privately, 
and is prepared to assure you publicly, that the enthusiasm which 
has marked his reception is most gratifying. I propose therefore a 
toast which But here lam reminded by my esteemed friend (a 
voice: ‘ Ah! indeed !’) of the Mercury, that he desires to say a few 
words; after which I shall repeat a sentiment which I propose to 
your calm, dignified, and enlightened consideration.’ 

During the loud and long bursts of applause which succeeded this 
masterly effort of Mr. Swell, Mr. Pierre Diggs arose and announced 
that ‘he would only detain the company a few minutes, to read a 
couple of manuscripts in his possession. The one is nothing less 
than an original letter from Boz: (Cries of ‘Read it!’ ‘ Go it, 
Diggs!’) Yes, I will read it; and will merely remark that it was 


written in answer to a letter which I had the honor to address him. 
It is as follows: 





* Carlton- House, New - York, ——, °42. 
‘My Dear Sir: 


* 1am proud and glad to have received your letter. I thank you for it heartily ; and will put it 
by, among other memorials of a like nature, to which I never fail to turn with the truest pleasure. 


‘It is not improbable that in the month of —— we may be nearer to each other than you expect. 
I do not despair of our meeting yet. Iam, dear Sir, faithfully your friend, 
‘Prerre Dices, Esquire.’ ‘Cc Wicnnsishini? 





This rare curiosity excited great interest throughout the assembly, 
and especially in the breast of the fair Parminta, who gazed at the 
precious relic until her eyes glowed with rapture. ‘The other 
paper, resumed the speaker, ‘ was delivered to me by a young lady 
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with the request that I should read it here to-night, as an unworthy 
though heart-felt tribute to the genius of our guest. In a word, the 
authoress is no other than the lady who sits before you in the amia- 
ble character of little Nell” The fair authoress came near going 
into convulsions in the arms of her maiden aunts, but was soon 
restored by the application of hartshorn, and the flattering applause 
which echoed every sentiment of her ‘ Stanzas to Boz,’ from which 
we are only permitted to make the following elegant extract: 


‘To go with him to Britain’s isle, 

To share at morn and eve his smile, 

To mend his trousers too, the while, 
And raise his hens and chickens — 

How many a maiden all forlorn, 

If Mrs. D. from him were torn, 

Would hail with joy the bridal morn 
That made ker Mrs. Dickens!’ 


When the astounding applause which succeeded the graceful 
enunciation of this gem of poesy had abated, the president arose 
and announced a toast, praying for the health, long life, and pros- 
perity of their distinguished guest, whom he characterized as ‘the 
world-known author of various Miscellaneous Sketches, the Posthu- 
mous Papers of the Pickwick Club, Oliver Twist, or the Parish Boy’s 
Progress, the Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby, and Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock, comprising, chiefly, the Curiosity Shop and Barnaby 
Rudge.’ 

Thus appealed to, the guest arose with the true modesty of genius 
beaming from his countenance, while his enviable locks seemed to 
grow longer, and his red waistcoat redder than ever. Bowing grace- 
fully on every side, in acknowledgment of the loud greetings that 
resounded throughout the hall, his deep and eloquent voice trem- 
bled while he exclaimed: ‘I thank you, gentlemen and ladies, from 
the deepest depths of this heart of hearts, for the kind and I may 
add enthusiastic reception you have this night extended to me. 
(Tremendous cheering.) This indeed is fame! to be known by 
crowds thousands of miles from home; to be welcomed to your hos- 
pitality and kindness; and to find even here in Idleberg — quiet, 
obscure, and yet beautiful as I have found it —to find even here the 
warmest place by your fire-sides and in your hearts—ay, this 
indeed is fame! (Great applause.) I congratulate you as a com- 
munity on the good fortune which has allotted to you, as criterions 
in all literary matters, the gentlemen who sit beside me, and who 
were mainly instrumental in getting up for your and my entertain- 
ment ‘this feast of reason and this flow of soul” Let me not for- 
get to allude in terms of the highest commendation to that portion 
of to-night’s entertainment contributed by the gentlemen of the 
musical fraternity of Idleberg, (bowing to the gentlemen of the 
band,) to whom I cannot better do justice than by reminding you of 
an exquisite passage from the celebrated ballad of ‘Old King Cole :’ 


* There ’s none so rare 
As can compare 
With the sons of harmony!’ 
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(Deafening cheers followed this appropriate quotation, during which 
were heard the entire band sounding the note A in unison, and the 
voice of Miss Rainbow chiming in by way of chorus.) There is 
still another circumstance,’ resumed the speaker, ‘ which, if I may 
be permitted to make a distinction where all is far more than I 
deserve, (A voice: ‘ No, never!’) I would beg leave to consider the 
most agreeable compliment I have received. I allude to the verses 
of a gifted one, who I perceive is at once the pride and ornament 
of this town; the verses which I hold in my hand, entitled ‘ Stan- 
zas to Boz.’ (Great applause.) I will place them here, next my 
heart. I will carry them home with me to England; and although 
it is a delicate subject for me to allude to, should I have the misfor- 
tune to be deprived of my companion, (here the speaker was so 
overcome by the intensity of his feelings as to be forced to apply 
the corner of his white cambric handkerchief to his eyes, while he 
sobbed audibly,) I shall nevertheless, after the lapse of the cus- 
tomary period, immediately take passage in the first steam-ship, 
make my way to this garden-spot of North America, and gratify 
your unrivalled poetess with an opportunity of being called ‘ Mrs. 
Dickens, and of ‘feeding my hens and chickens!’ 

The applause which welcomed this declaration has rarely been 
equalled in the history of popular assemblies ; and none were more 
boisterous in their plaudits than the maiden aunts of Miss Rainbow, 
and the fair Parminta herself, who recovered from a swoon just in 
time to hear the close of the declaration. Nor did the happy effect 
cease here, for the general hilarity affected even the speaker, until 
his recent tears were dried, and his countenance was suffused with 
smiles. 

The speaker had just opened his eloquent lips to resume his dis- 
course, When a new sensation was created at the extreme end of 
the hall by the appearance of the gentleman heretofore alluded to, 
who had travelled with Boz, and who had been prevented until now 
from attending the scene of the ‘Boz supper. Now the Major, 
being a man of rather respectable dimensions, found it difficult in 
the first place to effect an entrance into that crowded assembly; and 
in the second place, being somewhat near-sighted, as single gentle- 
men at his time of life are often apt to be, was unable at the first 
glance to distinguish the features of the speaker; and after review- 
ing the appearance of the man, and indulging a variety of other 
considerations which flashed through his mind, he came to the con- 
clusion that this was not Boz at all, but some miserable impostor. 
The commotion just mentioned was occasioned by his distinct enun- 
ciation to several by-standers: ‘ Why, that is n’t Boz!’ 

‘ That isn’t Boz?’ repeated a by-stander, who had been most 
violent in his applause. 

From lip to ip and ear to ear the words passed on: ‘ The Major 
says that isn’t Boz;’ until a loud murmur pervaded the hall, while 
the ci-devant orator trembled in every joint, and looked the very 
image of blankness and despair. 

‘Who says I ain’t Boz?’ he demanded. 
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‘You Boz! the d—1 you are!’ exclaimed a stentorian voice 
from the door; and the crowd retired before the rapid strides of a 
stout, burly gentleman, who was a stranger to Idleberg. ‘I com- 
mand you, one and all, to arrest the scoundrel!’ At one bound the 
chop-fallen hero leaped from his chair, and had well nigh gained an 
adjacent window, but was detained by his fnends, Messrs. Diggs 
and Swell, who clutched him by his skirts and threw him to the 
floor, where they held him in durance vile, until the strange officer 
confronted him with a brace of pistols, exclaiming: ‘ Stop! you vil- 
lain, or I’ll shoot you through!’ 

No language can depict the wild disorder which pervaded that 
hall, so recently devoted to music and the muses. The crash of 
glasses, chairs, and tables; the sounds of hurried and retreating 
footsteps; the noise of the band playing the Rogue’s March; the 
wild screams of women and children at the sight of pistols; and the 
loud invectives of the sterner sex at the successful imposition ; 
these formed the chief characteristics of that turbulent scene. 
While the rival editors were exercising a generous emulation in 
pomelling their miserable victim fore and aft, on his head, breast 
and shoulders, the fair but unhappy Parminta swooned away and was 
carried out in the arms of her maiden aunts. During all this ado, the 
strange officer, after producing his credentials, entertained a select 
company, among whom were Messrs. Diggs and Swell, with an inter- 
esting and detailed account of the various crimes and misdemeanors 
of the culprit under arrest, among which he enumerated forgery and 
grand larceny ; and concluded by presenting to his curious audience 
a printed document offering a reward of several hundred dollars for 
his arrest and delivery to the constituted authorities. The fair Par- 
minta had in the meantime been deposited on her virgin couch, where 
she lingered without showing any signs of animation, except the 
occasional utterance of the most unearthly sighs and sobs, until she 
was assured that the pseudo-Boz had been convicted, in a distant 
portion of the country, of various felonious offences, and sentenced 
to a permanent asylum in a rocky abode, far too narrow for the due 
exhibition of his powers of oratory, and the display of his long locks 
and red waistcoat. 

Boz never came to Idleberg; but the generous admiration long 
since excited here by his genius was not suffered to abate in conse- 
quence of this successful imposition, which may rather be attribu- 
ted to the blind zeal of the multitude than to the skill of the im- 
postor. Thomas and Kitty were married at the appointed time, 
notwithstanding his absence. ‘Too soon, alas! too soon for the 
peace of Idleberg, the wars of the ‘ Mercury’ and the ‘ Sentinel’ 
were resumed. The occurrences of the night of the ‘ Boz supper, 
so illustrious in the annals of the town, only served to add new fuel 
to their fires, fresh daggers to their editorials. Their mutual spar- 
ring has however at length resolved itself into a similitude to the 
interlocutory disputes now and then entertained between man and 
wife, which serve to diversify the monotony of the married life, and 
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to amuse the children and servants. The fair Parminta, the reader 
may be pleased to learn, has once more recovered the healthful 
flow of her spirits and the fluent exercise of her tongue; and as all 
Idleberg is proud to know, her pen is still the fountain whence flow 
silver streams of poesy, addressed to the moon, the stars, the birds, 
and the flowers; though she has signed a written pledze, at the 
request of her discreet aunts, never again to be found inditing stan- 
zas to a fictitious Boz. 


‘I H AD A Me oe BROTHE & ONCE. 


BY MRs. R. S&S. NICHOLS. 


Ie 


I wap a little brother once, 
Whose dark and shining hair 
Hung low, in graceful curls, upon 
His forehead, young and fair ; 
While ‘neath their long and silken fringe 
His merry eyes would gleam, 
Reflecting all the radiant light 
Of summer’s sunniest beam. 


tr. 


I saw my little brother first 
A cradled infant lie ; 

And then I knew him as a youth, 
With spirits wild and high ; 

How often would he steal to me, 
With bud or floweret rare, 

And place them in my willing hand, 
Or bind them in my hair! 


Itt. 


I watched his youthful mind expand, 
And to each little plan 
Gave ready ear, and in them saw 
A promise of the man. 
I loved him with that fervent love 
Which only sisters know, 
And thanked the Gop who made his blood 
So healthfully to flow. 


Iv. 


I saw the bright and sparkling tears, 
And marked his bosom swell, 

As, with his young and faltering voice 
He said to me, ‘ Farewell!’ 
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Not many months had flown, since last 
I parted from his side, 

When, on one gloomy winter day, 
That little brother died! 


Vv. 


They laid him in the barren earth, 
Beneath a cold, clear sky; 

It was a mournful thing for him 
In loneliness to lie: 

I saw him not! I saw him not 
Within his snowy shroud, 

But in the dark and solemn night 
My spirit wept aloud. 


vi. 


It was not that I wished to look 
Upon his lifeless form, 

Or press the lip, so soon to feed 
The cold and creeping worm! 

But ever in my midnight dreams 
I saw his shadow rise, 

And oh! what sad, reproachful looks 
Shone in his gentle eyes! 


VI. 


And once I thought he beckoned me, 


Then we together came 

Within a strange and lonely place, 
And there I read his name : 

*T was written on a cold gray stone 
That watched above a mound, 

While, as I looked, on every hand 
These watchers claimed the ground! 


a 


ViIt. 


I wakened — but I rested not, 
Till, kneeling by that grave, 
I saw the thin, transparent grass 
Above it gently wave: 
Ah! weary hours have passed since then! 
I’ve seen two summers pale, 
And twice the downy thistle-seeds 
Have flown before the gale! 


1x. 


And twice the woods, that hover near 
That well-remembered spot, 

Have shed their many-colored leaves 
Above its grassy plot: 

Yet still my grief is fresh, as when 
We were so sorely tried ; 

For still it seems but yesterday 
My little brother died! 





as ermenae 
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REMINISCENCES OF: AN OLD MAN. 


——_ 


The Xoung Englishman. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


MARINERS. ‘All lost! To prayers! to prayers! All lost!’ 
Man atortT. ‘Sail Ho! 
MasTeER. ‘Where away?’ 


Peruaps it has fallen to the lot of the reader, among the events 
common to poor humanity, to be placed in a position of extreme 
peril, while the dangers which surround him gradually thicken until 
his situation becomes one of the last extremity, and hope is just 
ready to desert his bosom. At such a crisis, let some prospect of 
relief, however faint and uncertain, be presented; let the slightest 
chance of escape appear, and how his breast becomes agitated with 
conflicting emotions! How on a sudden does the pulse quicken, 
the heart throb, and the whole frame tremble with excitement! 
Then a reaction takes place; the pulse falters; the heart sinks 
within him; and despondency once more shrouds his spirit in gloom. 
And thus he continues, while the issue is uncertain; at one moment 
the creature of ecstatic hope, the next overwhelmed by the bitterest 
despair. 

Why is it that man is subject to such contending passions? 
why does he cling to life with such unyielding tenacity, terrified 
and disheartened at the approach of death? Do not tell me that 
this is the work of that instinct which Providence has bestowed 
upon all the animal creation; upon man perhaps the least of all. 
Instinct may cause the unconscious struggle in the last moment of 
extremity, may tighten the muscles of the drowning man as he 
grasps in his last agony some fancied object of relief, and teach the 
wretch expiring under the knife of the assassin to clutch with con- 
vulsive energy the sharp steel as it pierces his bosom. But what 
has instinct to do with the feelings which agitate him who has the 
opportunity of contemplating death as it approaches with a sure 
and determined step, and of reflecting upon the issue of his course? 
Nothing — positively nothing. The terrors which distract him are 
of another kind, and the fears which oppress him of a different class. 
It is of these I speak: And why should there be fears? What 
terrors should a change of existence produce? Man is fond of 
change; why then should he shrink at the last great one? Certain 
wise philosophers of the present age (who, by the way, have 
gleaned what little of sense appears in their theories from the dusky 
folios of antiquity) have a ready way to account for this, by making 
ignorance the source of all apprehension of evil; and knowledge the 
sure and certain remedy for all humanills. ‘ Man,’ say they, ‘dreads 
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death because all is unknown and mysterious beyond it; and he 
clings to life not because it is sweet but because the future is veiled 
in dark uncertainty. Let the view once be made clear, and the 
prospect plain, so that the way appear familiar ; then every anxiety 
will cease, and every fear be removed.” Of a part with this reason- 
ing is the modern theory that all the works of God, I had almost 
said the very character of the Almighty, are only sublime because 
they are mysterious; and that when Science unfolds her ligkts more 
fully, and we come to understand how minute particles make up the 
great whole, we shall cease to admire ; we shall no longer reverence ; 
and veneration will find no place in our bosoms. Poor, weak, blind 
fools! to adore the instrument, as the independent cause; to wor- 
ship the secondary light and forget the sun! 

It is because man is a sinful being, that he is unhappy at the 
thought of dissolution. It is because his heart is darkened by error 
and his soul tainted by depravity, that he dreads futurity ; for in that 
future something whispers to him that all may not be well! He 
fears the change, because that change may bring with it retribution ; 
and let his belief be what it may, nay I care not whether he have 
any belief at all, he cannot at the last hour force such convictions 
from his mind, nor stifle the ‘still small voice’ that utters, with 
alarming distinctness, ‘Beware! beware!’ 

The situation of the passengers and crew of the ‘ Christoval 
Colon,’ as already narrated, had beeome desperate indeed: and at 
the close of the last chapter, it seemed from the alarm given by the 
Scotchman, that the ship must go down, and all on board perish. 
His fears, to be sure, were far from idle ; for the water rushed down 
the companion-way into the cabin like 0 great cataract. The vessel 
staggered under the tremendous sea that broke on board, and her 
stern sunk lower and lower, until even the captain thought she was 
sinking. But we were not thus to perish. The ship slowly righted ; 
and though weakened by the. impetus, still kept head to wind. I 
had forced through every obstacle and gained the deck on the first 
alarm, and now Jooked around and examined narrowly the appear- 
ance of things. Daylight just began to glimmer across the heavens, 
and the clouds had assumed a less dark and threatening aspect. 
The wind too did not, as I thought, drive with the same fury as 
before; and on the whole, I felt safe in anticipating a favorable 
change. But to us what did this avail? For the water gained so 
rapidly upon the wearied mariners, that it was evident we could 
hold out but little longer; and we seemed doomed to sink beneath 
the billows, after the storm had passed away, and the tempest had 
spent its violence. There remained but one chance of escape. 
Possibly a sail might come in sight and pass near enough to dis- 
cover our condition and take us off. As day dawned, every eye was 
strained with feverish anxiety to discover if possible the wished-for 
object. The least spot that darkened the horizon in the distance 
became to the eager gaze a vessel bearing directly toward us; and 
when the vapor dissolved, for it was only vapor, and the illusion 
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was entirely dispelled, then despondency took possession of every 
breast, until a new object presented itself, once more to raise their 
hopes, only to sink them in despair. 

The weary hours passed away, but they brought no consolation. 
The sun, which during the day occasionally shone out upon our 
ship-wrecked company, for so we were now to be regarded, threw 
its declining beams across the western sky, which were reflected 
upon the restless surface of the ocean; clear indeed, but ‘cold as 
they were clear;’ and night was soon to cast her shadows over the 
deep. 

é' A sail! a sail!—thank God!’ shouted one or two forward. The 
sound thrilled every soul, and in an instant all exclaimed together: 
‘Where !—tell us where ?’ 

‘There! there! don’t you see it?’ shouted the Scotchman, 
pointing to windward. It is a ship, I know.’ 

The captain, who all along had continued motionless and silent, 
took his glass, directed it toward the supposed vessel, and after a 
long and deliberate look, calmly assented to the general exclamation. 

‘Which way is she going, Captain?’ ‘ Will she soon be up with 
us?’ ‘Are you sure she is coming toward us?’ ‘ How long before 
we can tell?’ were but a few of the multitude of questions pro- 
posed by the excited company, while none waited for an answer, 
but hurried away, bewildered, to something else. 

It was a curious sight, that anxious, eager, half-digtracted group ; 
and I leaned quietly against the main-mast and observed with deep 
interest all that passed. Every passenger was on deck except the 
invalid. Entirely exhausted by the fatigue and excitement of the 
preceding night, he had thrown himself into his berth, and there he 
slept! His mother and sister had left him for a few moments to 
watch the approach of the vessel, to which all looked as the only 
source of deliverance. 

We were soon able to discern with distinctness the brig, for 
such it proved to be, which was approaching. She was bound to 
the eastward, and her course, as it bore by compass, would bring her 
directly down upon us. As she came nearer, the excitement on 
board the ‘ Christoval Colon’ became intense. Now the crew of 
the stranger could be plainly seen, as they passed from one part of 
the vessel to another, and every movement on board was watched 
in almost breathless anxiety. Signals of distress were made and 
repeated again and again. It was evident that they were seen by 
the brig’s company ; for after running on till nearly abreast of the 
‘Colon’ they tacked ship and bore directly toward us, passed close 
under our stern, so close that we might have thrown a rope on 
board; and then, standing away again, continued on their course. 
We had not cherished a thought other than that of immediate relief 
and safety from our perilous situation. We did not suppose it pos- 
sible that a vessel could pass us by without coming to our assis- 
tance, after our condition had been made known. What then was 
the horror of all on board on perceiving the brig continue her way, 
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regardless of the shouts, the supplications, and the cries from our 
sinking ship! She had subjected us to the closest scrutiny, and 
from some reason or other, determined to leave us to our fate. 

‘ Cold, unfeeling, brutal wretches!’ murmured Mrs. Not a 
word more could she utter. Her heart was too full. Her darling 
boy lay expiring below, and the expected succor was no longer at 
hand. The conduct of the unknown vessel excited various mani- 
festations of feeling from the passengers of the ‘Colon. Some 
were so astounded at the unexpected occurrence, that they sank 
into a senseless stupor, from which nothing seemed to rouse them. 
Others gave way for the moment to a violent out-break of passion 
against the brig, her captain, and crew. A few, avery few were 
calm and collected ; but all despaired of help. I still maintained my 
position near the captain, who had scarcely moved during the whole 
scene. He now turned to me and said: 

‘Iam not much surprised at what you have just seen. I thought 
that fellow was one of those cursed sea-rovers who care for nothing 
but money. They have hardly enough depravity, or perhaps too 
little courage, to rob and murder, and quite too little humanity to 
rescue a fellow creature in distress.’ 

‘Do you know his nation?’ inquired I. 

‘No, I do not; the brig itself is English, but she probably belongs 
to some company of adventurers, either in London or Antwe rp, 
composed of Scotch and Dutchmen, and has no doubt half a dozen 
flags on board, to serve at a venture. These times afford such 
advantages for free-traders that the honest merchantman stands but 
a poor chance with them. The crew are generally interested in the 
profits of the voyage, and thus every noble feeling is smothered by 
the desire of gain. They saw from our appearance that nothing 
was to be made out of us, and they have gone their way.’ 

The earnest and fixed attention which the brig attracted, and the 
intense interest which her approach and subsequent disappearance 
excited, so engrossed all on board that they did not perceive a large 
sail which had hove in sight on our larboard quarter, and which 
from all appearances would probably pass us before it was dark. Once 
more the hearts of the unfortunate passengers beat quick with min- 
gled feelings of hope and fear. Their late disappointment forbade 
any sanguine expectations; still they could not quite repress them. 
The captain again took his glass, and reconnoitered this second vis- 
iter. ‘’Tisa ship,’ said he, suspending his observation for a moment, 
‘though she is not standing on a tack that will bring her very near 
us ; but even at this distance, her captain, if he takes a close look, 
will see that there is something wrong about us; beside, he can’t 
mistake our signals; and if he is half the true-hearted Bnitish sailor 
I hope he will prove, he will run down to us at once.’ Still the 
stranger kept her course: she was now quite up with us, and dis- 
tant some two or three miles. A few moments and she had passed, 
but showed no signs of recognition. 

Again all was given up for lost. The captain still continued eye- 
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ing her through his glass, which he had resumed, while the passen- 
gers waited in painful suspense the result of his observations, 
maintaining throughout a breathless silence. At length I perceived 
the glass tremble in the captain’s hands: for the first time he 
appeared strongly agitated; then taking it from his eye, he said to 
me in a low but positive tone: ‘ She sees our condition, and is pre- 
paring to stand this way.’ He was right: in a few moments the 
course of the stranger was altered, she bore directly toward us, and 
once more hope was in the ascendant. It was indeed full time, for 
the hold of the ‘Colon’ was filling with water, and we should have 
gone down long before, had the storm continued. 

The new-comer soon became more distinctly visible ; and as she 
drew nearer she showed evident signs of having also been a suf- 
ferer from the late gale. Her jib-boom was carried away and some 
of her lighter spars, yet she looked in snug condition, and sea-wor- 
thy. There was something about her build which struck me with 
admiration, even at this distance; and the gallant manner with 
which she met the billows, proved that I was not at fault. 

‘A reab Briton! my good Sir, exclaimed the captain, addressing 
me for the first time in a cheerful tone; ‘I wonder she did not see 
us sooner; but the waves run high yet, and we are low in the water; 
so we will not quarrel with him for that.’ 

‘ Are you sure she is English?’ I inquired. 

‘Not a doubt of it—not a doubt of it!’ was the reply; ‘what 
else can she be? Nothing French, nor Dutch, nor any thing that’s 
foreign, about her.’ 

‘You may be right, I added, ‘ but she does not look like an Eng- 
lishman tome. She is longer from keel to bowsprit, and has not 
the breadth of beam forward, of an English ship; yet I confess I 
know of no nation that might claim her.’ 

‘We shall soon see,’ said the captain, ‘for she will answer if we 
show our signal, and she is almost down upon us. Mr. Marlin, run 
up full colors aft, and let them unfurl handsomely.’ 

In two minutes the ensign of England was unfurled, and floated 
proudly over the waters that were just ready to ingulf the sinking 
ship. A slight bustle could be observed on board the stranger-ves- 
sel: a moment’s delay occurred, and then a bright flag, glittering 
with stars and lined with stripes, fluttered gaily in the wind; a 
beautiful emblem of the new-born free republic of the United States 
of North America! 


‘Itisarebel ship!’ said the captain, sternly; ‘we need not expect 
relief there.’ 

‘It belongs to a nation of rrEEMEN!’ retorted I, with animation, 
‘and we shall be saved!’ 

An angry frown passed over the brow of the captain, but his 
countenance soon changed, and he said in a milder tone: ‘ Perhaps 
you are right; at any rate, it is no time now to indulge in bitter feel- 
ings ;’ and he left me, to give the necessary orders to his mates. 

It was with indescribable emotion that I beheld for the first time 
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the standard of the American States. A few years before their 
struggle with England, I had visited the ‘ Colonies,’ and witnessed 
the grievances which they suffered; and I then saw signs of dis- 
content and disaffection, which I was convinced would end in revo- 
lution. Through the whole of the eight years’ war they had 
received my warmest sympathy, to which would have been added 
my personal service, had not circumstances too imperative to be 
disregarded carried me to another quarter of the globe. But when 
England was forced to acknowledge the independence of America, 
and withdraw her armies from the shores of the New World, I felt 
like holding a jubilee with the victorious country; for it seemed 
that Liberty was at length to triumph, and man be freed from thral- 
dom. 

The ship, as she approached, answered in every way the favora- 
ble character which I had at first given her. She was apparently 
about four hundred tons’ burden, and though a little crippled by the 
storm, the perfect symmetry of her proportions; the beautiful 
appearance of her spars, as they tapered upward to an extraordinary 
height; the graceful rounding of her bow, and the apparent ease 
with which she rode over the waves; made her seem like some liv- 
ing, breathing creature, and the water her proper element. As she 
was now steering, she would run directly foul of us; and as she 
made no preparation for lying-to, many on board the ‘Colon’ began 
to fear a collision. But the captain of the American was too good 
a seaman to make such a mistake. By running close under us, and 
still keeping control of his helm, and then steering a point free as 
he came along-side, he avoided the necessity of backing his main- 
top-sail and lying-to in a heavy sea so near another ship, which would 
have been a dangerous experiment. The vessel passed so near to 
us that we could occasionally hear the orders given by the master to 
the helmsman, as he cried in a quick, decided tone: ‘ No nigher! 
don’t fall off! Mind your helm, and keep her steady!’ 

At the moment of passing our quarter, without using his trumpet, 
or going through the usual interrogations, he applied both hands to 
his mouth, and exclaimed in a strong, stirring voice: ‘ What ship’s 
that ?’ 

‘The British ship Christoval Colon, from Liverpool to Jamaica; 
sprung a-leak, and in a sinking condition!’ echoed back our captain, 

‘The sea runs too high to lower a boat to-night, returned the 
master of the American; ‘but keep up your courage; the heavy 
weather is over. We'll lay close to windward of you till morning, 
and then take you off’ 

‘For God’s sake don’t desert us!’ exclaimed the captain of the 
‘Colon,’ in a tone of intense feeling. 

‘Not if I have to stay by. you a week!’ replied the other, as his 
ship passed out of speaking distance. Soon he tacked and stood 
toward us again, and when sufficiently near to be heard, he shouted: 
‘ Show three lights aloft to-night, and let them be distinct. If you 
are in extremity, take in two of them, and I will answer the signal.’ 
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‘ Ay, ay!’ was our response ; and then the captain of the ‘Colon’ 
hailed the other ship in form. The answers were prompt and clear; 
and we learned that our deliverer was the ‘ Samuel Adams, of Bos- 
ton, last from Antwerp on a trading voyage round the Cape. ‘The 
American ship kept on for about a quarter of a mile. She then 
laid her head to wind and displayed her lights, for it was now eve- 
ning, as if to assure us of her kind intentions. 

What various emotions did the prospect of escape produce among 
the passengers of the ‘Colon!’ None dared to indulge i in any bois- 
terous manifestations of joy, for the danger was still too pressing 
to admit of them. A few were still desponding, unable to recover 
from the agony of their late disappointment. To most, the new ship 
appeared, as she lay near us, with her bright lights gleaming aloft, 
like some messenger of mercy sent on a special errand for our relief. 
Others however were not satisfied with the conduct of the stranger. 
The young Jamaica merchant and the Scotchman thought ‘he should 
not have del ayed a moment in relieving us, and that his declining 
to send a boat off at once was a very suspicious circumstance.’ I 
was about to reply to this ungracious charge, when the captain 
promptly responded to it, and assured them positively that the boat 
could not live a minute in the sea that was then running; adding, 
‘that the master who did not hesitate to detain his ship a night for 
their sakes ought not to be accused of want of humanity, because 
he did not throw away the lives of his mate and boat’s crew ina 
useless attempt to bring us off’ 

I thanked the captain with a look for his manly defence of this 
unhandsome attack, and then asked him the condition of our ship. 

‘ Worse,’ he replied, ‘than I could wish; our cargo is a heavy one ; 
we can keep part of the deck above water, if we are only water- 
logged; but I fear, with this sea, as soon as the pumps are conquered 
we shall go down.’ I proposed that the passengers should take their 
turns, and relieve the crew for a part of the mght at least. A mus- 
ter was had; all expressed their willingness to do duty, and we 
were detailed accordingly. 

How heavily passed the long, long hours! At times the water 
would gain fast upon us, and then by almost superhuman eflorts we 
would recover part of what we lost. Cheered by the lights which 
shone brightly from the stranger-ship, the thought of speedy deliver- 
ance nerved our arms and sustained our failing strength. As night 
advanced the weather moderated, the wind hauled to the southward, 
and it began to rain. Nothing could be more favorable, for nothing 
has so great an influence in allaying the restlessness of the ocean, 
as the small rain- “drops falling upon its surface. The morning 
dawned at last; the ‘ Christoval Colon’ floated still, but float she 
could not much longer. The cabin was nearly filled with water, 
and the females and the invalid were obliged to seek safety on deck. 
The latter was now unable to stand, but he still maintained his 
composure, and kept up the courage of the rest by his calm, col- 
lected manner. 

Before it was quite light, the danger became so imminent that the 
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appointed signal of distress was given to the other vessel. ‘True to 
his pledge, the master answered it promptly. He ran down as near 
as safety would permit, backed his main-top-sail, lowered away the 
small-boat, and immediately it was manned by the mate and four 
sailors. What a cheering, gladdening sight was that! to see the 
frail, sight thing mounting upon the highest wave, then sinking 
completely out of view, apparently swallowed up, and once more 
rising to the top, as it was dexterously guided by the experienced 
hand of the mate! A few strokes more, and she was along-side. 
As she touched the ‘ Colon,’ there was an attempt made on the part 
of some of the passengers to rush into the boat, although it had 
been strictly forbidden by our captain. The officer of the small- 
boat perceived the movement, and shouting ‘avast!’ pushed from 
our vessel as quick as thought. Then directing his men to lie on 
their oars, he exclaimed in a firm, decided tone: ‘ My orders are, if 
there is the least rush made to board me as I lay along-side, to return 
to my ship without taking off a soul; and in saving those on board 
this ship, I am first to take females; next, any who may be sick or 
disabled; and last, hale men. The effect of this announcement 
was electrical; for it presented the only inducement, to those who 
required the threat, for a compliance with the terms proposed. 
‘ He is a noble fellow!’ exclaimed the captain of the ‘Colon;’ ‘Iam 
glad those creatures have got a rebuke at last, for at a time like this 
control over such beings is impossibie.’ 

Assurances were immediately given of our acquiescence in the 
terms proposed, and the boat was again along-side. The souls on 
board the ‘Colon’ numbered in all thirty-five. The sea, although 
much calmer than the night previous, still ran high, and rendered it 
unsafe to take but few at one time. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that Mrs. could be prevailed upon to precede her son. 
Not until he had peremptorily refused to leave, and as urgently 
entreated her to go, would she consent to be separated from him. 
On the return of the boat, the young man would not enter it until 
the poor seamen who had met with accidents during the storm were 
first in safety, and even then he declined availing himself of his priv- 
ilege, insisting that all should take preference of him, as his life was 
the least valuable of any on board. This was no time for argu- 
ment. So the captain and myself gently raised him up, lifted him 
over the side of the vessel, and he was soon in the arms of his 
mother and sister, on board the American ship. The boat returned 
for the last time. The captain, his two mates and myself were all 
that remained in the ‘Christoval Colon.’ That gallant ship pre- 
sented a melancholy spectacle: even the pumps were deserted: 
they had done their work; they had answered theirend. The cap- 
tain was the last to leave his ship. He gave a sad look around him: 
‘I would willingly stay, said he, ‘and sink with the ‘Colon,’ for I 
have nothing else to love in this world; but that would not be act- 
ing the part of a man nora Christian. Farewell, my stanch, my 
noble ship!’ he added, with increased emotion; ‘for stanch and 
true you have ever proved to me, ay, even in this last sad trial.’ 
He stepped hastily over the side and jumped into the boat. 
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The ‘Colon’ now filled rapidly: her deck was entirely submerged ; 
and directly a large sea broke over her; she turned partly over, 
made a violent plunge foward, and—sunk! A bubbling eddy for 
the moment occupied the place of the unfortunate vessel; but the 
succeeding waves swept away every trace of what once was there. 
The captain, unable to witness the destruction of his ship, had 
turned resolutely away, and continued looking in the opposite direc- 
tion till all was over. 

A few strong pulls of the oar brought us to the side of the other 
ship; and the next moment we stood in safety on the deck of the 
‘Samuel Adams.’ 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


BY HANS VON SPIEGEL. 


DELIA. 


Longe flaxen tresses, and a mild blue eye, 

Into which one might ever gaze and find 
The same serenity that fills the sky, 

(Faithful reflection of her peaceful mind !) 
A cheek the ripening peach might envy, while 

It hangs all luscious in the August sun ; 
A lip beyond comparison ; whereon a smile, 

Sweet as the rosy dawn when night is done, 
Rests alway, save when Pity bids the tear 

Hang glittering on her eye-lash; slight, yet round, 
Her peerless form ; light as the graceful deer, 

Whose chary tread seems jealous of the ground, 
She moves; and when she speaks, methinks I hear 
A lute ; low, soft, and tremulously clear. 


MARY. 


Aone and pensive, she doth tire the night 
With sleepless musings: from her window gazing 
She marketh star and constellation bright, 
Or shrinketh, when, its giant arms upraising 
Over the North, Aurora Borealis dims 
The glory of the Bear. Yet hath the day, 
At sunrise or at noon, a thousand hymns 
She listeneth to; and when the slanting ray 
Of evening gilds the clouds, she gazeth still. 
She is a strange creature, loving solitude 
Better than friends; the plaintive whip-poor-will 
Better than all the warblers of the wood. 
Pale is her cheek, though bright her full, dark eye ; 
She smileth not, yet uttereth no sigh. 


Port- Chester, December, 1842. 
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THE Biss Ard. FRE TEAS. 


I. 


WueEn I first saw the tear in thy soul-telling eye, 
I’d have kissed it away had not others been by ; 
But the happy and heartless were laughing around, 
And the gem of pure feeling fell cold to the ground. 


Ir. 


As we lingered to part where the pale moon-beam shone, 
With a heart-thrilling rapture to love only known, 

I deemed that naught earthly could add to my bliss, 

Till thy tear’s soft enchantment was lost in thy kiss. 


Itt. 


With blessings alike so transcendently dear, 

Could I tell if I loved best the kiss or the tear ? 

Did I swear for the one, I'd be false to my oath ; 

Be it thus, then, mine own one! oh give, give me both! 


Ww. 


THE FORTRESS OF SAINT MARK. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A CLERGYMAN. 


Tue rivers in the South seem to feel the influence of the climate : 
they have a sluggish motion and a sleepy look; and are as much 
unlike the brisk and sparkling streams which flow over granite beds, 
and have to struggle with the chains of ffost and ice, as the plan- 
ter, who has to keep quiet that he may keep cool, is unlike the 
manufacturer who has to ‘keep a-moving’ if he would not freeze. 
The southern river is apt to be very deep, and though inactive to all 
appearance, somewhat dangerous to meddle with. Death is often 
lurking under these sedgy banks; while the northern — but com- 
parisons are not the thing for a Maga such as ours, whose circula- 
tion, like Webster's patriotism, ‘is not bounded by State lines,’ and 
whose merits are equally appreciated in the cool hammock which 
swings in some breezy verandah, and in the comfortable chair 
which spreads its arms before some blazing fire of Lehigh or Pine 
Orchard. 

But the Wakullah is so much like the people on its banks, that 
one is forced into comparisons. It starts into life with an upward 
bound of at least a hundred feet, as the reader will perhaps remem- 
ber we described a year or two ago; and after running a while to 
show its speed, it seems contented with its display of power, sinks 


into a state of quiet, and calmly pursues its way, for fifteen miles or 
so, to the Apalache Bay. 
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About the place where its current flows most slowly, it joins 
company with the St. Marks, a river of much higher pretensions, 
and to which we must some day devote a separate chapter. Per- 
haps you have heard of the Natural Bridge, or possibly its fame 
has yet to grow, so overshadowed has it been by the superior glory 
of the Virginia curiosity. Well, let me be the first to tell you that it 
is over the St. Marks that nature has thrown this useful structure. 
So far, it has been a safer place for Seminoles than for people of 
paler faces: and many a savage yell has been heard from its 
tangled thickets, and many a worthy citizen has watered it with his 
blood; but one of these days the great highway between the 
capital and South Florida will lead across it, where now there is but 
little more than an Indian trail. 

Perhaps too, if you are a merchant, you have seen in the morning 
papers that certain vessels ‘will have despatch’ for Magnoha. 
When I saw it first, 1 wondered where Magnolia was. Let me tell 
you once for all, it is upon the banks of this same St. Marks. Once 
a steam-boat visited its wharf, and a collector of the port resided 
there ; and to crown its glories, it had a bank. But alas! the pres- 
sure of the times and the effects of the war have brought it toa 
sudden end, and its name must return to the glorious tree from 
which its founders borrowed it. Jliwm fuit! The St. Marks and 
the Wakullah approach each other through a low and marshy plain ; 
but where they meet, the action of their waters in their flow and 
reflux has piled up the sand a little, and made it firm. This is the 
point which the Spaniards fixed upon, and early one spring morn- 
ing, more than a hundred years ago, laid the foundation of the fort 
and the town which they dedicated to St. Mark. Abundant mate- 
rials were near at hand; for although the land lies low, and looks 
swampy, a few feet beneath the surface, and entangled among the 
roots of the saw-palmetto, there is the greatest quantity of rotten 
limestone. It is called ‘rotten;’ and when first exposed to the 
air, it is quite soft, and is easily cut with an axe; but time hardens 
it to such a degree as to render it nearly as serviceable as granite. 
The quarter-master found this out a few years ago, when he 
attempted to fit up an apartment in the Bomb-proof for his horses : 
they of course needed a little more light and air than could be had 
through the door and a slim window six inches high and two wide ; 
and it was only by great labor and considerable expense that they 
were enabled to obtain it. 

When first constructed, the fortress occupied a good deal of 
ground, and must have presented a formidable appearance to the 
Indians, against whom it was principally intended. Time and 
neglect have much impaired its pristine glories, but still it produces 
a thrill of pleasure in the beholder, the first time he sees its gray 
and ‘ towery head’ lifting itself above the plain. The best view of 
it is from the land, and from the north, as on the side next the water 
the wall has either been broken down or was not built at all. It is 
more probable that there was no wall on the south side; for they 
were too far from Apalache Bay to fear the privateers, and their own 
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bo its and other vesse 1s Ww ould. defend them from their prin ipal 
enemy, the Indians. A few pencil-lines will help my description: 
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The F's and the dotted lines show where a deep fosse or ditch 
used to run, and which made a complete island of the ground on 
which the fortress stands. A part of it still remains, and is crossed 
at Gona bridge by the road which runs northward from thence 
toward Tallahassee. A is the principal building, its walls being 
four feet thick, with two inner walls of the same thickness, dividing 
the structure into three apartments. They may have been intended 
for magazines for keeping provisions and munitions of war; but 
they would have answered all the purposes of a citadel, and place 
of final retreat; or as they do now, for the gloomy cells of a prison. 
I never was in them but once, and then on a visit to a poor wretch 
who had been condemned to death, and whose execution was near 
at hand. It was a place over which might well have been inscribed, 
‘ Leave hope behind, all ye who enter here!’ And I felt when I saw 
the angry faces of the crowd, who were collected by the rumor of 
my visit, and who were greatly excited against the prisoner, that 
the sentence would have been peculiarly appropriate there. 

It was some time before I could see any thing after passing from 
the glare of the sun against the gray walls, in which I had been 
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waiting nearly an hour for the surly and unwilling jailer; but by 
degrees I made out the proportions of the large and vaulted apart- 
ment, and was able to make my way to the miserable man, who 
was lying in the midst of his chains and rags, in the most distant 
corner. 

‘Christ told me you would come, Sir, he said, as I sat down by 
him; and as well as he could he lifted his hands, heavy with links 
of iron, and blessed me. 

‘Christ came to me last night,’ he continued ; ‘down through that 
vaulted roof he rode in a flaming chariot.’ But I need not relate 
all this: his eyes rolled in rapture, he laughed with wild delight; 
he would hear nothing of his crime, nothing of repentance, and 
would talk of nothing but the glory of his coming death. 

After a long interview, chilled with the cold, 1 came out into the 
hot summer air, satisfied that his reason was for the present gone, 
and that it would be cruel to hang a madman. I represented the 
case to the governor on my retwn to Tallahassee, who with his 
usual benevolence postponed the sentence. But the people were 
not to be robbed of their victim: they rose in mass upon the day at 
first appointed, got possession of the prison, and hung the poor 
maniac, in defiance of the laws, or rather before its guardians had 
time to prevent it. 

D is a comfortable little cottage, with which I have pleasant 
associations; the bishop of and myself having been most 
hospitably entertained there by , Whose name would raise a 
host of agreeable reminiscences in the minds of all our military 
readers. If I were to tell all his stories, there would be room for 
nothing else in this number; but I must insist upon recalling this, 
which he introduced to us under the name of ‘ The Baulked 
Lawyer” This was a very polite man, who was called upon by one 
of his female clients, and requested to take her son, who was noto- 
rious as the worst boy in the village, and teach him the whole 
science and mystery of his honorable profession. The lawyer was 
of course not ambitious of such a student, and made many excuses, 
and stated many reasons why he would prefer not. But the mother 
insisted. At last he thought of alarming her maternal fears, and 
said to her: 

‘Madam, the law is a tricky trade, and your boy is really too 
honest to succeed iff it.’ 

‘ Well now,’ was the reply of the anxious mother, ‘never do you 
mind that, at all. He will lie, and between you and me, he has 
been known to take a few things.’ 

I wish we could print the narraior’s manner; but that is not pos- 
sible; so I will continue my description. 

After dinner, we walked around the walls, climbed up the stone 
steps at B, and admired the extensive prospect which is visible 
from the top of the Bomb-proof. The ceilings of the three apart- 
ments, which I have already described, are arched, in order to sup- 
port a heavy stone roof, which is perfectly level, and in the old 
time was mounted with several guns. This performed the double 
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purpose of a look- out, t, being much more elevated than the remain- 
ing part of the structure, and of a place where the garrison might 
take air and exercise without the fear of savages before their eyes. 
Many a dark-eyed sefiora has reclined against that rough parapet, 
and thought of Andalusia; and many a dashing caballéro has wooed 
her thoughts to pleasant subjects on this side the Atlantic, and 
made her listen delightedly to her country’s songs in a far-off land. 
My own musings were very sad the first time I stood upon that 
time-worn roof. I had just stepped ashore from the boat of the 
Timoleon, which lay on an oyster-bank a mile or two below; and 
without an acquaintance save the captain, who was busy with 
his freight, and my fellow passengers, some mechanics who were 
looking for employment, I had clambered up to the top of this old 
ruin, that I might see as much as possible of the land which for a 
while at least was to be my home. I had been three weeks at 
sea; was not in good health; and was in the midst of people who 
knew nothing of me, and cared nothing for me. The solitude of 
the voyage had been great, but it was nothing to the solitude which 
I then endured. 

While I was leaning over the parapet in this mood, I recollect 
that a neatly-dressed and good-looking woman passed beneath the 
walls ; and Iremember that I felt as if I would have given the world 
if I had been privileged to walk by her side. No one can under- 
stand this, unless he has been far away from home, and in the midst 
of utter strangers. It needs the intercourse of virtuous women to 
make a man at home. It is so in Africa; at least we have the 
opinion of Mungo Park, that it was only the women who made that 
country tolerable for him: their acquaintance was easily secured, 
and they were fast friends when made. They did not need a 
regular introduction, and they asked no questions. There is no 
accounting for tastes; but in my opinion the value of many things 
is enhanced by the difficewty with which they are obtained. 

But in the mean-while, our anxious readers are wondering what 
E is. E is quite a large building, partly of stone and partly of 
wood, which now serves the ignoble purposes of a kitchen. C is by 
tradition considered as the magazine, but is probably a modern 
structure, as its position would interfere with the proper defence of 
the walls. ‘The whole area within the walls is much more elevated 
than the surrounding country, and is so arra&ged that it slopes 
upward on all sides to the walls, forming near them a broad plat- 
form, from which the embrasures are all easily approached. ‘The 
entire interior has undergone a great many changes from time to 
time ; and within the island formed by the fosse and the rivers, are 
several other houses, which being modern structures I have not 
thought worth while to mention. 

Before these changes, it must have own a beautiful as well as 
an important post. Some idea of its cost may be gathered from the 
traditionary anecdotes which are told sometimes of the other forts in 
Florida, but in general are appropriated to this. Tradition tells us 
that the king of Spain grew weary of the petitions for money to 
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finish this fort, and on one occasion asked the question whether 
gold was the only material they intended to use in its construction. 
On another occasion we are told that the king took the petitioner 
F with him into a lofty turret in his palace, and desired to be shown 
the point of the horizon in which Florida lay. When asked the 
object of his question, the angry king replied: ‘ Why, Sur, if you are 
not building that fort very broad, it is surely high enough for me to 
see it by this time. His Catholic Majesty ought to have recol- 

lected that the land there lies very low. 
The town of St. Marks has been nearly broken up by a rival 
\ town, three miles nearer the gulf, to which the Tallahassee rail- 
road runs exclusively, and by the circumstance that the land on 
which the town is built is in dispute. The government claims it as 
5 a part included in their purchase of the surrounding country. All 
5 the land lying within the range of their guns is claimed by the 
government, on the strength of the Spanish treaty; and it is not 
unlikely that having the might on the side of those same guns, the 

right will prove to be on that side too. 

If this article were not too long already, I would enter upon the 
rich matter afforded by the traditions current of the times when 
Otp Hickory ‘took the responsibility’ in that ancient fort, and of a 
yj time still later, when an old acquaintance of our readers, Ratru 


Rinewoop, commanded there: but enough is said. 


L. 
Camden, S. C. 
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FROM THE ITALIAN OF BERTOLA. 





A coutprincu of her darling young 

To all her mates the praises sung. 
‘My fledgling is the loveliest thing 

That e’er adorned the flowery spring: 
A downy vesture soft and warm 
Enrobes his slight and graceful form; 
He chirps and hops from spray to spray 
Through all the clear and sunny day ; 
Come all, and see my lovely young!’ 
*T was thus the simple goldfinch sung, 
Repeating fondly all the while 

His praises to the good and vile. 

But ah! one luckless morning hour 
From culling of her favorite flower, 
Affection thrilling in her breast, 

The mother sought her forest nest: 
4 Its downy walls were stained with gore, 
3 She never saw her fledgling more. 


“ etyethie: 
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Ye, who would keep the thing ye prize, 
Oh! guard it from all stranger eyes. 
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Self- Communing. 


SELF-COMMUNING. 


WRITTEN On MY THIRTY-FIPFTH BIRTEH-DAYT. 


Tuoveu with thee, as few of men, 
Time late dalliance hold, 

Half thy three-score years and ten 
Are already told : 

Like a meteor’s transient gleam, 
Like a swift bird’s lay, 

Like the phantoms of a dream, 
They have passed away ! 


Would’st recall the vanished hours 
Of thy morning prime # 

Call as soon for vernal flowers 
In the autumn time ; 

Hope as soon to breathe their sweet 
On the shivering gale, 

When the winter’s winding sheet 
Shroudeth hill and vale! 


Seems it but a moment’s space 
Since life’s orient sun 

Started on its joyous race, 
Yet its noon is won! 

Briefer yet shall seem its flight 
Eveward to the close, 

Where its orb shall sink in night, 
As from night it rose. 


What the record time has traced 
Of thy course till now ? 

Many a bright hour run to waste, 
Many a broken vow ; 

Many an idle thought and word, 
Wayward will unchecked ; 

Many a conscience-call unheard, 
Or if heard, unrecked. 


Few thy footsteps to the door 
Where the captive grieved ; 

Few the blessings of the poor 
By thy cares relieved ; 

Few the orphan’s streaming woes 
By thy kindness dried ; 

Few the prayers for thee that rose 
Where the stranger died. 


Need is, then, that thou improve 
Life’s declining day, 

And the seeds of joy and love 
Scatter while you may : 

Seek to swell the crop of good, 
Crush the tares of ill, 

And with precious after-food 
Memory’s garner fill! 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Porms: BY Ropert M. CHARLTON AND THomas J. Cuartton, M. D. With an Appendix 
containing the Eulogy on Dr. CumMine, and an Historical Lecture on SERGEANT JASPER. By 
Rospert M.Cuaritton. In one volume. pp. 236. Boston: Oris, BROADERs AND COMPANY. 


Premisina@ that the merits of the very handsome volume before us really require 
at the hands of the writer and compiler no apology for being made known, we 
shall permit him to explain in his own ingenuous and graceful manner the causes 
which have impelled him to its publication. ‘ If, he remarks in his preface, ‘ I had 
only published in this volume my own effusions, I should have been content to 
have let them go for what they were worth, with no other excuse than that which 
Ihave adopted for my motto: ‘ Semel insanivimus omnes.’ Iam quite sure that I 
might have relied on the silence or charity of the critics, who would searcely have 
gone out of their way to assail one who makes but little claim to the title of a poet, 
and who has collected hastily, and published rashly, a few random memorials of 
his poetical frenzy. But as I have added some specimens of my brother’s poetry, 
it would be doing his memory and talents an injustice were I to preserve a total 
silence. He possessed a mind and a genius that would have done credit to any 
profession ; and in a few more years he would have won for himself a name, both 
as a physician and a poet, that would have descended as a lasting inheritance to 
his children. This may be strong language, coming from one connected with him 
so closely ; but alas! when those we love are taken from us; when death has 
destroyed the hopes and affections and happiness of years ; we may be pardoned 
for transgressing the cold and formal rules of conventional life, and speaking of 
those who are lost to us for ever with the feelings which the heart must dictate. 
Doctor Cuartton died in September, 1835, a victim to his professional zeal, at the 
age of twenty-nine. I have not been able to procure the poems which his friends 
believed to be his best efforts. They were published in some of the journals of the 
day, and no record of them was preserved by himself. I have been obliged there- 
fore to take the few I could obtain, and to publish them under all the disadvantages 
attendant on such a course, as specimens of his poetical talent. I do so with the 
hope that their merit will be appreciated by his kindred spirits; and I submit 
them, and my own, with these explanations.’ 

It may not be known to many of our readers that the author of this volume, a 
gentleman of sound learning and varied accomplishments, has arisen to the highest 
distinction, legal, political, and social, in the state of Georgia; and that he is no 
less ‘honorable’ for the assiduity with which he ministers at the high altar of 
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Justice, than for the steady perseverance with which he seeks, in the pauses of his 
professional labors, the refined pursuits of literature, and especially the society of 
the Muses. It is pleasant to find among the public men of the South that devotion 
to letters which is already an earnest of her future distinction ; and whatever diffi- 
culties her literature may struggle under, it is not too much to believe, that with 
such men as LeGare and Cuartrton in her front rank, she will ere long make her 
literary name and fame widely ‘known among the nations’ of this great republic. 
But we pass to a consideration of the volume under notice, into which we plunge 
in medias res ; ‘coming up,’ as divers say, with the following stanzas from a poem 
delivered before the South Carolina Academy of Arts and Design, which strike 


us as having an ‘awful squint’ toward phrenology, a science in which the lamented 
Spurzueim held us bound to place implicit faith : 


‘ Goon deeds are nothing to good bumps, 

But Satyr to Hyperion ; 

The deed was accidental quite, 
The bump is the criterion. 

Should Sorrow e’er o’ertake our path, 
Alas! who now will harbor us! 

This holding up to mortal wrath 
I think is truly barbarous. 


‘ Thin, bony mirror of the mind! 

Its virtues and its vices, 

I own, in thy reflective power, 
There ’s something that entices ; 

The world may now no longer dread 
Each knave that strives to trick it, 

Since we may read on every head 
Dame Nature’s moral ticket.’ 


The entire poem from which these lines are taken bears evidence of having been 
struck off on the spur of the moment; and although we are not prepared to say 
that as a whole it might not be improved by careful revision, yet it imbodies 


passages of great beauty, which to segregate would be to spoil. One only extract 
we annex: 


* Can we be strangers ?— shall Savannah’s tide 
As well our feelings as our lands divide ? 
Have we no fles as strong as those of blood, 
That scorn the boundaries of that narrow flood? 
Ay, but we have ; and if the storm that lowers 
Shall burst around us in ensanguined showers ; 
If the fair temple that our fathers reared 
By fierce fanatic shall be spoiled and seared ; 
Still, like the far-famed Nazarite of old, 
We to the pillars of the fane will hold; 
And the same crash that ruin round us throws 
Shall deal destruction to our common foes. 
Shall this e’er be? Arise ye mighty dead! 
Tell of the battles where your blood was shed; 
Point to the wounds that made your country free, 
Then ask your children, ‘ Shall this ever be ?’ 


While we deem it needless for an American to forestall any such condition of 
the State, (a subject by the way too frequently hinted at by southern writers,) we 
recognize in the inculeations of the above passage the spirit of a stanch and 
unwavering patriot. Nor in this instance alone does the impulse of the warrior 
shine through the vagaries of the bard. Observe the vigor with which, in the 
short space of a single stanza, he draws the picture of a ‘ Revolution battle-fray :’ 


* See, how they mingle in the fight 
With furious zeal, yet feeble power! 


God of our fathers! shield the right, 
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And keep them in this awful hour! 
They strike that they may worship Thee 
With hearts unbound and spirits tree! 


We select the subjoined from the ‘minor effusions’ of Judge Cuariton. It 
needs no praise of ours to secure the attention and admiration of the reader: 


TO THE RIVER OGEECHEE. 


O wave that glidest swiftly 
On thy bright and happy way, 
From the morning until evening, 
And from twilight until day ; 
Why leapest thou so joyously, 
While coldly on thy shore 
Sleeps the noble and the gallant heart 
‘or aye and evermore ? 


Or dost thou weep, O river! 
And is thy bounding wave 

But the tear thy bosom sheddeth, 
As a tribute o’er his grave? 

And when, in midnight darkness, 
The winds above thee moan, 

Are they mourning for our sorrows, 
Do they sigh for him that’s gone? 


Keep back thy tears, then, river! 
Or, if they must be shed, 

Let them flow but for the living — 
They are needless for the dead! 

His soul shall dwell in glory, 
Where bounds a brighter wave, 

But our pleasures with his troubles 
Are buried in the grave!’ 


Poetry like this does not go into Time’s wallet for oblivion. He who cannot 
appreciate its beauty is poorly fitted for that unobtrusive pleasure of which Poetry 
is the best and the sweetest almoner; and we may add, that no one can give to 
thought such faultless harmony, without being worthy of officiating at her altars. 
When so many ridiculous notions are entertained relative to the true office and 
utility of poetry ; notions which are grounded upon the absurd assumption that 
every poet must be unfit for any important trust in society; that the pursuit of this 
branch of literature incapacitates the mind for every thing else, by weakening its 
reasoning powers, and giving thereby an undue influence to the imagination ; it is 
a consolation to see the libel rebutted occasionally by the living example of a man 
like Judge Coaruton. Among the remaining poems from his pen, the reader’s 
attention will be arrested by ‘Don’t give up the Ship, ‘ The Death of Jasper,’ 
‘Let the Banner-men Advance,’ and ‘The Murderer’s Death-bed ;’ productions 
which reflect high praise upon their accomplished author. Were it not that we 
aim to stimulate the reader’s desire to possess the volume before us, we should 
devote a page or two to comments upon and extracts from the poems of the late 
Tuomas J. Cuartton ; several of which (among them the manly and indignant 
rebuke of ‘ The Sycophant,’ and the lines imbued with a touching pathos, ‘ It is 
Decreed,’ ‘ The Dying Child to its Mother, and ‘All must Change,’) we had marked 
and despatched forinsertion. It was our purpose also to have made a few remarks 
in relation to the rich vein of humor which pervades the prose and much of the 
poetry of Judge Cuartton. It must suffice to add, however, in conclusion of 
this notice, that we have read and enjoyed what we desire our readers to peruse 


and enjoy, in the contents of this work; and to this end we warmly commend it to 
public acceptance. 
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Tur Burninc oF SCHENECTADY, AND OTHER PorMs. By ALFRED B. Srretr. In one volume. 
pp- 111. Albany: Weare C. LitTLe. 

We have on two or three occasions lately expressed our high admiration of the 
descriptive poetry of Mr. Srreet, and have presented exquisite passages from his 
writings, which, far more than any thing we could have said in his behalf, have 
commended him to the cordial regards of our readers, and made the peculiar 
characteristics of his style widely familiar to the public. The poem which gives 
the title to the present volume is ‘principally descriptive, with a slight thread of 
narrative, and a few incidents interwoven, illustrating the rude period of the event 
depicted.’ Mr. Srreer has drawn the scenes in keeping with the characters and 
customs of frontier life. Based upon a well-known occurrence, the poem does not 
aim at the continuous interest of a tale, but consists merely of a collection of feli- 
citous sketches drawn around, but generally connected with, the principal event. 
In segregating one or two brief descriptive passages from the main poem, it is 
our purpose only to indicate the faithfulness with which its external scenes are 
depicted: the performance itself we leave to the enjoyment of the additional readers 


which we hope our cordial commendation will secure for it. 


the effect of a painting: 


WI» is their walk; the stream beyond 
Spreads to a broad and mirrored pond ; 
The muskrat, at the coming foe, 
His burrow seeks with splashing leap, 
His pathway, through the ooze below, 
Shown by a line upon the deep: 
The otter darts, in back ward slide, 
Down the steep gravelly water side: 
From yon deep nook, where boughs o’erlean, 
And melts the light in golden green, 
The duck her yellow brood leads out, 
Dipping their tiny bills about, 
At the quick water-spider’s bound, 
And the gray gnat swarms dancing round. 


The river then, through pine trees tall, 
Leads to a wide spread placid sheet 


. 


The following has 


Dome sprinkled, with a low broad fall, 

The timid beaver’s wild retreat. 
Here, on the banks, the sapling gnawing, 
There, for the dam the branches drawing, 
Now peering from their huts of clay, 
Now sporting on their liquid way, 
The tenants of the little lake, 

Each in its sphere of bustling strife, 
This lonely spot of Nature make 

A mimic scene of human lite ; 
But as strange footsteps press the brink, 
Dark heads within each hovel shrink, 
Shapes swiftly glide from tree and bough, 
Quick plunges ring the basin’s brow, 
And o’er the water and the wood, 
Silence sleeps deep with solitude. 


Here is another and a very different scene; but it is as faithful in all its acces- 
sories, although many of our readers may not know it, belike, as the admirable lines 


above quoted : 


Wirain a hut of logs, around 
Its hearth, the hunters group together: 
They hear the maddened tempest’s sound, 
‘They mark the frost the casement feather ; 
The crackling fire casts glances red 
Upon the rafters crossed o’erhead ; 
On huge moose-antlers ruddy shines, 
Checkers the garmeuts from their tines, 
Bathes paw of bear, and pauther’s tusk, 
Otter’s and beaver’s glossy hides, 
And water-rat’s brown skin of musk, 
Hung round the cabin’s bulging side s, 
While in the corners of each wall 
Are grouped the rifles slim and tall : 
The hounds are crouching by the blaze, 
Slow winking in their dozing gaze, 
Hearing the drops of sap exude 
In shrill hiss from the steaming wood. 
Within, the rich warm ruby light, 
Without, the black cold stormy night, 





Contrasting, kindle in the breast, 
Feelings of comfort and of rest. 


In slumber wrapped, the trader lies ; 
The wind-steed’s trample through the skies 
And other noises of the night 

People his dreams with visions dread : 
That awful rush! is that the flight 

Of the Hartz-dlemon, vengeance-led, 
From his black haunt, his wrath to wreak ? 
Is that the flying victim’s shriek ? 
Are those wild sounds its mournful cries 
As, talon-grasped, it slowly dies? 


The slumberer wakes ; the sweeping blast 
Bears on the panther’s thrilling scream, 

The wolf’s sad how] is Jengthening past, 
The mystic voices of his dream ; 

And as the visions leave his brain, 

Into deep rest he glides again. 


Of the ‘other poems’ mentioned in the title-page of this very beautiful volume 
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we have neither present leisure nor space adequately to speak. Some of them 
first appeared in the KnickERBOCKER, and one or two of the others have been 
already before the public. ‘The Forsaken Road’ is a most original and life-like 
sketch ; but the stanzas entitled ‘ Faith’ remind us too forcibly of some lines on a 
kindred theme by Bowrinea. : 


Tue NortH-AMERICAN Review. Number CXVIII. pp. 256. Boston: Davip H. Wituiams. 
New-York: C.S. Francis anp Company. 


Wirnovut possessing any one article of very striking interest, the papers in the 
‘North-American’ for the January quarter are all entertaining, and some of them 
have unusual interest for that work. ‘The English Abroad’ is a cutting exposé of 
the character and manners of the English travellers and residents on the Conti- 
nent; especially the ci-devant and soi-disant men of property, who sustain the 
principal characters in the vast strolling company of the English abroad. The 
whole article is written in a free flowing style, and the castigation which it 
administers is certainly well-deserved. A paper precedes this, upon the ‘ Land- 
scape Gardening’ and ‘ Cottage Architecture’ of Mr. A. J. Downine, of New- 
burgh, which are highly and justly commended. This gentleman, by his fine 
establishment, his individual influence, and his pen, is doing more to infuse among 
our people a regard for tasteful gardens and grounds, and beautiful cottage resi- 
dences, than any ten other persons with whom we are acquainted in the United 
States. The long review of Hatiam’s ‘ Introduction to the Literature of Europe’ 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, we have not found leisure to 
encounter, but have reserved it for future perusal. Having recently read the 
volume, we are not attracted by the notice of Warn’s Memoirs of Samuet Cur- 
wEN. If justice is done to the work, as may be inferred from the liberal extracts 
made from it, this paper must needs prove to be one of much interest. The 
‘Works of ALExanpeR Dumas’ are treated in the next article with great dis- 
crimination as well as appreciation; the style of the review moreover is particu- 
larly lively and spirited. And this leads us to remark, that a great and favorable 
change has come over our reviewers in this respect. It is no longer considered 
essential to be very dull in order to be deemed deep; nor is the work itself so fre- 
quently as formerly lost sight of in long dissertations, calculated rather to exhibit the 
writer than the author whose merits or defects he discusses. The review of Madame 
Caxperon’s ‘ Life in Mexico,’ a work to which we hope soon to invite the attention 
of our readers, beside affording a fair insight into the volume, has some incidental 
remarks upon English travellers in America, which but for imperative reasons we 
should have quoted in this notice, but which we can only commend to the reader’s 
attention. ‘ Insanity in Massachusetts’ is the theme of the next paper. Many inci- 
dents are given of the culpable indifference with which the condition of the poor 
maniac is too apt to be regarded by the unthinking or inhuman among the mass. 
Some account of the improvements which have been made in institutions for the 
insane is given, and the increase of them in Massachusetts is strenuously urged. 
The entire article is interesting, and replete with humane and valuable sugges- 
tions. The remaining papers of the Review are upon Dickens’s writings, (includ- 
ing his ‘ American Notes,) which are warmly commended ; a review of Gray’s 
‘ Botanical Text-Book,’ and ‘ Eckrexipt and Dusois on Coins.’ 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A New-Year Erpistite.— While our excellent correspondent the ‘Country Doc- 
tor’ was inditing the following familiar letter to the Editor, we were standing 
‘between the meeting years, the coming and the past, in our quiet sanctum, 
oppressed like our friend with a vague aspiration to pierce through the Time- 
element, and glance into the Eternal; a vain longing to 


‘ Lift the Future’s solemn veil! 
The reaching of a trembling hand 
To put aside the cold and pale 
Cloud-curtains of the Unseen Land!’ 


The distant past drew near; the scenes of innocent boyhood came thronging back ; 
the Departed stood by our side! But it was all a dream—a bright fabric of the 
‘silent Aracunes that weave unresistingly in our imaginations. Yet when the 
vision had passed utterly away, we drew from it a lesson, not of sadness, but of a 
subdued cheerfulness ; for it is well at such a time to remember that we have here 
‘no continuing city ;’ and that in a better land we shall meet the loved and lost 
who have gone before us. ‘There is nothing formidable about death, (says an 
eloquent writer, long since gone down to darkness and the worm,) ‘ but the conse- 
quences of it, and these we ourselves can regulate and control. The shortest life 
is long enoughif it lead to a better, and the longest life is too short if it do not.’ Let 


therefore the solemn monitions of such seasons only the more forcibly remind us 
of the warning of the poet: 


‘ Threefold the stride of Timer, from first to last! 
Loitering slow, the Future creepeth, 
Arrow-swift, the Present sweepeth, 

And motionless forever stands the Past !” 


‘For a pleasing variety, (being rarely addicted to letter-writing,) what if I take advantage of a 
clean hearth, a bright light, and a quiet room, to present you my respectful compliments for the new 
year? ‘ Clear the table, Betty; put out of my sight those ungrateful volumes of Le1cH Hunr; tell 
Patrick he may go to the cathedral; tell Madagascar not to make so much noise in the kitchen, the 
black rascal ——!’ What a magnificent imagination I have got! With whata natural grace I could 
order about a dozen menials —if Ihad them ! C——, Ido amuse myself in solemn sermon-time, nay 
even when my knees are getting black-and-blue with kneeling at prayers, and thus unfitting myself 
for the world’s cruel reality, by letting my thoughts run about like a chased goose, and imagining 
delightful things which can never come to pass. And soof other distractions. This morning, while 
I was entering into a discriminating criticism about the Christmas greens, I came near being made 
to laugh out during the first lesson, by an old gentleman who sat behind me placing a false reliance 
on the pew-door, and tumbling out into the aisle. . The violent effort which he made to recover him- 
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self ‘ resulted in a total failure.’ His prayer-book flew off like a peach-pit out of a choked man, 
when he is slapped on the back. I wish I could command my risible muscles, which sometimes 
laugh when I am not willing to come into the measure ; as men sometimes stagger when they are 
not drunk. How is a man to set up a despotism over his own thoughts, when they have been 
accustomed to a republican government, and disdain to be ruled? This is a great bar to my being 
devout, which I am sure it is a happiness to be, if we have a rational, pure devotion. Neither you 
nor I can help feeling, and intensely too, at this season, when we are smiling, and smiling, and 
wishing so many people happy. Do you never wake up in the middle of the night, and think of 
being locked up in the grave — which we all must be — and then rejoice to hear the cocks crowing 
for the morning? Oh! it is horrible, this pEatH! It is more than flesh and blood can endure, unless 
we take the Christian religion as we find it, and dismiss all ungodly cavilling. We cannot under- 
stand all things ; and so I send them back to the devil whence they came, the wretched doubts 
which sometimes will obtrude, concerning the immortality of the soul ; that these spirits of ours are 
the mere result of the organization of matter, instead of being breathed in us by the Almighty, and 
being about to return to the Gop that gave them! I should be sorry to entertain such thoughts 
with reference to the friends whom I have lost during the past year ; and you, of your poet-brother. 
I trust that he is still a poet; that he is rambling among sceneries unspeakably glorious, and has a 
full knowledge of the stars ; he who in this world felt the Beautiful to his heart’s core, and knew 
how to appreciate the faintest breeze which fanned his brow in summer. 

* One of my haunts ir this place is to a high hill, not the one where I walked with you once, buta 
more elevated peak in the same chain. The prospect is very fine, and overlooks the ocean. There 
lives a German whom I go occasionally to see ; and the other day I went up to his Apennine resi- 
dence in the midst of a snow-storm. He treats me to delightful Rhenish wines, which come from 
his own grapes, for he has wealth. Without exception he exceeds any thing I have ever seen in 
the form of humanity; his bulk being about five hundred pounds, as nearly as I can judge by the 
eye — perhaps a little more. If he were not so very large, he is conscious he would be a great 
man. He has a fine intellect, and how learned he is! Hebrew, and Arabic, and many oriental 
languages, are familiar to him; and all literature, but particularly the Bible. He is not a Jew nor 
yet exactly a Christian, as we understand it. I should say he was a rationalist, or something of 
that stamp. He does nothing but devour books day and night, which he makes way with just as 
the zoological beasts make way with the raw meat. I advised him not to confine himself so much, 
and to take horse-back exercise ! — at which he laughed; for he has biliary calculi. He pointed out 
of the window to a small donkey engaged in turning a windlass to draw water out of a deep well, 
and shook his head. I listened to that man four hours, and to his inexhaustible knowledge. We 
talked of the immortality of the soul; and when he told me that he was certain of it, and his face 
beamed, and his own soul seemed to speak out of his eyes, he was really eloquent; and although 
my own faith was of course already fixed, I was interested. I listened to him with heart-felt plea- 
sure ; and when I came away the shades of night and the drifting snow made it hard for me to get 
home. Among other things, he said that perhaps we might see a spirit leaving the body, if our 
optics were more keen than they are. This put me in mindof an expression which struck me very 
much when I heard it, from an old soldier, who told me that he stood by one General FERGUSON, as 
he breathed out his last, when wounded in the battle. ‘I saw, said he, ‘ the last breath of his 
body, as it curled upward from his mouth, on a fine frosty morning!’ You see what queer reflec- 
tions I am getting into; but it is nearly midnight, and the beginning of a new year. ‘ Happy new 
year! happy new year! and many of them, my masters !? 

* Really, there is a strange variety of characters in this nook, consisting of poets, parsons, play- 
actors, gentlemen of leisure, blue-stockings, and a sprinkling of ‘ uncommon queer-ones’ scattered 
about the country; such as misers, octogenarians, half-blooded Indians, antique negroes, (nobody 
knows how old they are,) eccentric persons, old witches, men seven feet high, men that squeak 
like eunuchs, others that believe in witches, revolutionary soldiers, fox-hunters, distinguished 
black-legs, inn-keepers —— (Did I ever tell you that Harry Corr wasdead? The lasttime Isaw 
him he was sipping a sherry -cobbler on his piazza, and said he should ‘ get along well enough if it 
was n’t for the d—d gravel ;’ but he is gone, and another tavern-keeper, with a red nose, remarked 
at his grave that he is ‘ better off..) To get on with the list: cretans, loco-focos, idiots, metaphysi- 
cians, and incendiaries! Let me tell you of alittle adventure which befell me last night. You 
must know that some two or three weeks ago some vicious person set fire to one of Dr. ——’s 
buildings, about three o’clock on a freezing, windy night. Some young men of the Dutch, who had 
been a-courting, coming home by a by-road at that late hour, discovered the flame, about as large 
as your hat, insinuating itself into the shingles, upon which they ran home, changed their new coats, 
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and gave the alarm, which if they hadn’t done half the village would have been burned down. 
Upon this some of the principal men got together and hired five watchmen to guard the town, in 
company with a volunteer patrol. In less than a week they detected a miserable devil striking a 
light by a barn-door. He ran; the watch fired and missed; but the next day the right villain was 
brought before a justice of the peace and examined in presence of an excited community. He 
looked like a Rospgspierre in rags, and kept chewing, chewing, chewing, all the time, while his 
sandy elf-locks were sprawling all over his face. At first he said he didn’t doit. Afterward he 
said he did, but was extremely in liquor. Suffice it to say, he was sent off to jail, and the whole 
Tinnecum population accompanied him to the toll-gate, with the exception of some sick and one or 
two who were dying. Last night, when it was my turn to be on the patrol, out I started at about 
twelve o’clock, wandering rather reluctantly past the grave-yard, like an ignis-fatuus. Just at this 
unseasonable hour a black gentleman named Rumpus, who was coming home from the sea-shore, 
where he had been a-crabbing, meeting with the first watch, got scared and ran, but came upon the 
second, who hailed him. By dint of dexterously using his long shanks he got by the third in an 
agony of fear, when I saw him coming. ‘ Holla, there! halt! you black devil!’ roared I. ‘ Lordy 
Goddy !’ exclaimed he, ‘I’m gone!’ Upon this I sprung my rattle, and the other Dogberries came 
up, who carried Rumpus to the watch-house, which was a tailor’s-shop, of which the tailor had 
been dead a week. Rumpus’s senses were almost gone ; he fell upon his knees, and might have 
been white ever after, had it been possible to hit upon something to fix the color. Afterward he 
was pacified, toasted his feet, and took some liquor. But I got dreadfully bit with one of his infer- 
nal crabs. After this, came home with a friend at three o’clock; discoursed an hour or so on the 
immortality of the soul ; ate an olikéek, drank a little cider, and to bed. Such is life at Tinnecum!’ 


Earty Writtnes or THE LATE Rosert C. Sanns.—It was our good for- 
tune lately to make the acquaintance of one of the most intimate friends of the 
late gifted and lamented Rozsert C. Sanps; a gentleman who, with some two or 
three others, was almost always in his company of an evening when leisure permit- 
ted, and who wrote in conjunction with him portions of many of those humorous 
sketches which first attracted the attention of the town, in the ‘ St. Tammany’s 
Magazine,’ and we believe other publications of the day, some twenty-three or four 
years ago. We have been delighted in the examination of several humorous ms. 
sketches, in the possession of the gentleman to whom we have alluded; and to 
parts of which we hope our readers will ere long be permitted access. We make 
the following selection from a capital imitation of a species of ‘infernal’ novel- 
writing, quite common at the period when it was penned. A certain count, who 
in order to ‘raise the wind’ has made a league with the Old Gentleman, has vio- 
lated his engagement, and is suddenly waited upon by his diabolical creditor, who 
with a grin on his face, cries out to his victim: ‘Come, we must be off!’ The 
count appeared much terrified. In a soothing voice of expostulation he said: ‘ Our 
agreement was for forty years ; but twenty have elapsed; must I go?’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
the guest, in a determined but dogged sort of a tone. ‘ Grant me but a year!’ 
‘No!’ ‘Amonth!’ ‘No!’ ‘Aweek!’ ‘No!’ ‘Aday!’ ‘No!’ ‘ Then,’ said 
the count, ‘ you see this candle; itis but an inch long. While it is burning, here is 
another bottle, and a capital cigar to regale you. Will you spare me till this ean- 
dle is burnt out?’ ‘ Yes, said the guest. ‘ Very well,’ said the count, blowing out 
the candle and putting it in his pocket ; ‘then lam snugenough!’ So saying, he left 
the apartment by another door. The person in black got up, his whole frame 
trembling with anger, and his eyes scintillating with lurid corruscations of wrath. 
He looked withal remarkably sneaking, and vanished with a clap of thunder.’ One 
of the most amusing things in the ‘ St. Tammany’s,’ however, is an imitation of ‘ The 
Broken Heart,’ by Wasuineton Irvine. It is entitled‘ The Tweaked Nose ;’ and 
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save that the style is in the richest vein of burlesque, the resemblance to the origi- 
nal is admirably preserved. Omitting the prefatory reflections, we must ask the 
reader’s attention to the following affecting narrative : 


‘Ir is about two years since I first began to notice, in my walks through the city, the 
figure of a man which forcibly attracted my attention. He was clad in a shabby suit of 
black ; and his pale, emaciated appearance indicated a state of ill health, or at least a 
confined and sclleatary life and spare habit of body. His countenance was softly expres- 
sive ; and his features might have been deemed effeminate had it not been for his nose, 
which was of unusual length. I frequently met him in by-paths and blind alleys ; and it 
seemed as if he shunned general observation. I also remarked that when he blew his 
nose, or happened to touch that feature, his face was overspread with deeper gloom, and 
profound sighs escaped from his bosom. Curiosity prompted me to seek his acquaint- 
ance ; but it was not till after many fruitless expedients for that purpose, that accident 
favored my design. 

‘On a fine summer evening, just as the sun was sinking behind the shores of Jersey, 
I was sitting on the corner of a bench on the Battery, when the object of my curiosity 
»laced himself quietly beside me, apparently unheedful of the presence of human beings. 

fe seemed to feel the influence of the scene and of the hour; and a pensive and pleas- 
ing sadness, according with the tone of his feelings, illuminated his features with a mel- 
ancholy smile. The light of his eye was like the subdued brightness of the twilight 
beam ; and the fading roseate hue which glimmered in the western heaven, and was 
reflected, tint for tint, in the broad bosom of the noble bay, seemed also reflected from 
the tip of his nose. Seeing that his reserved and sulky disposition was somewhat 
relaxed by the beauty of the scene, I ventured to accost him, and observed, im as polite 
and aflable tone as I could, that it was a fine evening. ‘ Yes,’ answered he ; ‘ Nature still 
glows in primeval freshness, though her sons are overwhelmed by grief, by disappoint- 
ment, and by shame. Her tints are still as bright, her verdure still as green, her air as 
balmy, and her odors as delicate, as in the days of Methuselah; but the jaundice which 
tinges man’s eye-balls reduces every thing to the same dull and monotonous complexion. 
To me, all scenes, all seasons, and all situations, are alike. Man delights not me, nor 
woman either. Here he used his pocket-handkerchief, and sighed deeply and repeat- 
edly. The courtesy with which he answered me, induced me to address him again, and 
inquire into the cause of such great chagrin. He answered me as follows : 

‘1 did not think to have pronounced to a human soul the story of my disgrace ; or that 
the recital of that which preys upon my heart would ever have blistered my tongue. 
My life is hurrying to its close ; to the bourne of hope and fear; the common goal, where 
Ambition and Despair lay down their heads on the same pillow, and shimber in the same 
shroud of oblivion. I will confide my sorrows to you ; for there is a certain je ne sats 
quot in your physiognomy which rescues me from contempt at least, if it does not pro- 
mise commiseration and sympathy. Sir, I was the fifth son of an eminent soap-boiler in 
Wapping. My name is Perer Wik. I was tenderly educated by a doating father 
and mother, who are now, alas! both dead. They are both buried in the church-yard 
belonging to one of Mr. Huntine@pon’s chapels ; and a neat tomb-stone was erected 
over their graves, at my expense. I also hada white railing placed round their narrow 
homes ; and left directions that it should be new whitewashed every year by the sexton, 
out of a small fund which I appropriated for that purpose. My father left me fifteen 
hundred pounds as my share of his property. I had been taught no trade, after leaving 
school, as my mother thought my frame too delicate for constant exercise. I had heard 
that in America it was easy to make a fortune with a little money, without any particular 
business. Accordingly I crossed the great Atlantic. I shall not tire you with an account 
of my passage. I saw a great many porpoises, and several whales sporting in the 
immensity of the water. I thought it was pretty to have nothing else to do; and wished 
I was a porpoise or a noddy, that I might play all day in the water, and not be troubled 
with my fifteen hundred pounds, and with thinking how I should dispose of it. Isaw 
an iceberg, illuminated by the setting sun; and dreamed that it was a fairy castle. I 
wished that I could live there all my life, with Miss Letitia Bailey, who jilted me and 
married Bob Curry the tanner. I saw a mast floating at a distance, with a white ra 
tied to it; and was glad that I had not been on board of the ship it had belonged to, or 
might have perished unknown, without any kind friend to have erected a tomb-stone to 
my memory. But why do I dwell on these trifling particulars, since I cannot long pro- 
tract my sad history? — Sir, it was in sight of Sandy Hook, that, on my reproving the cap- 
tain for a very improper expression he made use of to the cook, he fell into a violent 
passion. He put my nose in a parenthesis, and lugged me all round the deck, in the pre- 
sence of all the passengers. I was overpowered by his unparalleled rudeness ; I could 
not articulate ; I gave vent to my feelings ; I burst into tears.’ 

‘ A paroxysm of feeling followed this disclosure. My new acquaintance covered his 
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face with his handkerchief; and rising, suddenly left me, before I could offer him conso- 
lation. It was not many weeks afterward, when I heard that a person of his name was 
in the lunatic asylum. I went to see him. I learned from the attendants that he was in 
an incurable frenzy, raving in a whining voice about his nose. He was reduced to skin 
and bone by a violent diarrhea. When I saw the poor fellow he was hiccupping, with 
the death-rattle in his throat, and soon gasped out his last. He was decently interred at 
my request; as in his life-time he had seemed anxious about his sepulchral accommoda- 
tions. 

‘It was on him that MacponaLp Crakk, the celebrated crazy poet, composed the 
following lines : 


I. 


‘On! calm let him slumber in soft repose! 
The troubles are over which grieved him; 
He has past from the earth with his injured nose, 
: ; ; 
And the grave’s gaping gates have received him. 


TI. 


* Oh carry him out, and bury him deep, 
In the church-yard’s lonely corner ; 
And over him let the fond willow weep, 
A sad and a sorrowful mourner. 


Itt. 


* And let the sweet moon, as she travels alone 
Through the sky, ere the clouds shall o’ercast her, 
Shed a twinkle of pity upon his tomb-stone, 
And sympathize in his disaster. 


Iv. 


* And when the last trump shall awaken the dead, 
And rob the poor worms which they nourish, 
Along with the rest may he raise up his head, 
And blow on his nose a loud flourish.’ 


We have good reason to suspect that this poetical effusion could be traced to the 
friend of Mr. Sanps to whom we have referred, if a rigid examination were to be 
instituted. We make for the present but one more extract. It is placed under the 
appropriate head of ‘Balaam, a term indicating the ‘dernier resort’ in filling out a 
page of a periodical or a newspaper column. It is a fragment from an extended 
and close imitation of the style af Mr. Joun Neat, whom Sanps held in due esti- 
mation. It is entitled ‘An Ocean of Nonsense,’ and is intended to represent the 
* Vision of a Jackass,’ in the progress of which an eagle also appears to the eye of 
the dreamer. We give merely the opening and close: 


‘A MIsTY dream, and a flashy maze 
Of a sunshiny flush and a moonshiny haze! 
I lay asleep with my eyes open wide, 
When a donkey came to my bed-side, 
And bade me forth to take a ride. 
It was not a donkey of vulgar breed, 
But a cloudy vision, a night-mare steed ! 
His ears were abroad like a warrior’s plume ; 
From the bosom of darkness was borrowed the gloom 
Of his dark, dark hide, and his coal black hair ; 
But his eyes like no earthly eyes they were! 
Like the fields of heaven where none can see 
The depths of their blue a. 
Like the crest of a helmet taught proudly to nod 
And wave like a meteor’s train abroad, 
Was the long, long tail that glorified 
That glorious donkey’s hinder side ! 
And his gait description’s power surpasses, 
*T was the beau ideal of all jack-asses. 


‘I strode o’er his back, and he took in his wind, 
And he pranced before and he kicked behind, 
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And he gave a snort, as when mutterings roll 
Abroad from pole to answering pole, 

While the Storm-king sits on the hail-cloud’s back, 
And amuses himself with the thunder-crack ! 

Then off he went, like a bird with red wings 

That builds her nest where the cliff-flower springs, 
Like a cloudy steed by the light of the moon, 
When the night’s muffled horn plays a windy tune: 
And away I went, while my garment flew 

Forth on the night breeze, with a snow-shiny hue, 
Like a streak of white foam on a sea of blue. 
Up-bristled then the night-charger’s hair too, 

Like a bayonet grove, at a shoulder-hoo! 


7 . . . 


‘ But I saw as he sailed mid the dusky air, 
A bird that I thought I knew every where ; 
A fierce gray bird, with a terrible beak, 
With a glittering eye and peculiar shriek ! 

* Proud Bird of the Cliff!’ I addressed him then, 

‘ How my heart swells high thus to meet thee again! 
Thou whose bare bosom for rest is laid 
On pillows of night by the thunder-cloud made ! 
With a rushing of wings and a screaming of praise 
Who in ecstasy soarest in the red-hot blaze! 
Who dancest in heaven to the song of the trump, 
To the fife’s acclaim and base-drum thump! 
Whence com’st thou,’ I cried, ‘ and goest whither?’ 
As I gently detained him by his tail-feather : 
He replied, ‘ Mr. Neat! Mr. Neat! let me loose! 
I am not an eagle, but only a goose! 
Your optics are weak, and the weather is hazy, 
And, excuse the remark, but I think you are crazy.’’ 


We shall take an early occasion to open our budget again, and to accompany a 
selection from its contents with such extracts from the unique and pleasant per- 
sonal correspondence of Sanps, as may without impropriety be given to the public. 


Dickinson’s Boston AtmManac: EmBossep Carps, ETc.— We have received 
from the publishers, Messrs. Tuomas Groom anp Company, State-street, Boston, a 
copy of this very neat, comprehensive, and useful little volume for 1543; in which it 
seems to us more interesting and valuable information is condensed than would at first 
appear possible to crowd into so narrow a compass. Beside the usual astronomical mat- 
ter of an almanac, there are facing each month blank memoranda-sheets, ruled to each 
day ; a complete table of the government of the United States, with a corrected list of 
all the members of Congress ; all the offices and officers of the state and city govern- 
ments of Massachusetts and Boston ; with records of the fire-department, water-reser- 
voirs, public and private schools, and public institutions at South Boston ; rail-roads in 
Massachusetts and adjacent States ; a table of streets, with a list of all the clergymen, 
(and churches, with an accurate engraving of each, and also its history and present condi- 
tion,) physicians, constables, nurses, and public houses ; together with a very valuable 
record of important events in Boston during the year 1842, and general events for the 
same year ; with other valuable matters, which even a cursory examination of the minia- 
ture-book will reveal. 

We shall mention a word or two in this place in regard to the higher orders of printing 
executed at the Boston establishment of Mr. Dickinson, by far the most extensive of 
its kind in the United States. Without alluding to the ordinary styles of plain printing, 
for the execution of which, upon types of his own casting, constantly renewed, Mr. 
DickiNnson’s reputation is widely established, we pass to his Embossed Cards, a large 
and various specimen-book of which now lies before us. Without exaggeration, we 
have never seen any thing in the shape of cards half so beautiful. Every species of vis- 
iting, invitation, and business-cards, plain white and delicately-tinted, from the largest to 
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the smallest sizes, in every variety of beautiful type and colored inks, is here contained. 
The devices for the embossed ornaments are so numerous and so graceful, and are com- 
bined and arranged with such exquisite skill by Mr. F. N. Mrrcne.t, of Boston, and Mr. 
Ricuarp Paine, of Springfield, Mass., both celebrated die-sinkers, seal-engravers, and 
medallion-cutters, that his or her taste must needs be very fastidious who could not 
choose but select admirable embossed cards or note-papers from the collection to which 
we refer, and to which, by the way, constant additions are being made. We perceive 
that there is scarcely a fashionable party or ball within a hundred miles of Boston that 
does not put Mr. Dickinson’s presses in requisition ; to say nothing of business-cards, 
circulars, etc., in the sea-board towns from Maine to New- Orleans, and landward to St. 
Louis. In fact, he seems likely to establish for his press an American repute like that 
which the ‘ Border Press’ of BALLANTYNE enjoyed in Great Britain. He did not need 
the certificates of Hons. Samuet T. Armstrone, Harrison Gray Oris, SAMUEL 
Extor, and Jupce Tuacuer, of Boston, to assist in establishing the character and 
popularity of his embossed cards and note-papers. Beauty like that by which they are 
distinguished compels and need never seek fashionable distinction ; nor can the cheapness 
with which they are furnished lessen their attractions ; for these are times when this 
feature is a desideratum, even with the highest classes. 


GossIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — We can scarcely conceive a more humiliating 
position, to a right-thinking mind, than that of a weak, proud man, reduced from a sphere of wealth 
which he never lifted a finger to earn, to become a mere narrator of its influence, while he possessed 
and abused it. Such men too have we known; men who once held their noses lest the wind should 
come between an honest mechanic and their nobility, while their own character stank in the public 
nostrils; and who, in speaking of the masses, were wont to dwell upon the hardships they entailed 
on society, and the impropriety of theirever having been born. While we can feel for and deeply 
sympathise with a truly unfortunate man in the loss of property honestly acquired, we yet regard it 
as an instructive moral spectacle, when a man of the class we have indicated is seen pointing out 
with retrospective vanity the splendid palace in which he flourished, and dwelling upon the luxuri- 
ous condition which (through accident or something worse) was his, before he was reduced in funds 
and fashion, and compelled to occupy an humbler station and a less ambitious mansion. How dif- 
ferent is his position, who in walking through a metropolis where he has acquired wealth and hon- 
orable distinction, can point to a rickety work-shop or lowly dwelling in an obscure street or alley, 
and say: ‘ There, by the labor of these hands, and by honest dealings with my fellow men, I laid 
the sure foundation of that fortune which I now enjoy!’ Such are some of the thoughts which 
passed through our mind, in reading in the last number of Hunt’s ‘ Merchant’s Magazine’ an arti- 
cle upon the ‘Life and Character of the late Gideon Lee,’ with whose honorable and upward career, 
to its final close, few of our metropolitan readers are not familiar. He rose by dint of labor, disci- 
plined intellect, correct habits, and honest aims, to become a man of wealth, mayor of our city, 
and a national legislator ; in all which stations he was alike respected and honored ; and although, 
in the language of his biographer, he ‘ left behind him no blazing reputation to dazzle or astonish, 
yetits warming and invigorating influences will be felt wherever virtue has a friend or philanthropy 
an advocate.’ Mr. Lex looked back upon his early struggles and straitened circumstances with no 
feeling of false shame. ‘I remember,’ said he, in after-life, that ‘ when I was a lad, living with my 
uncle, it was my business to feed and milk the cows. And many a time, long before light in the 
morning, I have started off, in the cold and snow, without shoes, to my work, and used to think it a 
luxury to warm my frozen feet on the spot just before occupied by the animal I had-roused.’ The 
self-reliance and sturdy independence of his character were strikingly exhibited on other occasions. 
He had been shipwrecked on the North-Carolina coast, and was wandering northward (in company 
with the desponding Yankee who longed so to hear‘ Gop’s voice’ in the thunder, that he might 
know he was ‘ on Gop’s airth,’) when he found himself sorely in want of supper and a night’s lodg- 
ing, and without a cent of money to pay for them. ‘ He knocked at the door of a farmer, and after 
explaining his circumstances, proposed to chop enough wood to pay for his meal and lodging ; 
which being assented to by the farmer, he went to work and earned what his pride forbade him to 
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accept as a charity.’ Equally forcible and characteristic is this anecdote : ‘ In 1834, the memorable 
panic year, a report was put in circulation that his house had failed. In allusion to the report, he 
remarked: ‘I commenced business when poor, on credit. I thrived by credit; and I hold it to be 
my duty to sacrifice my property down to twenty shillings in the pound, before that credit shall be 
dishonored. I have carried the lap-stone, and I can do tt again ; but I will never suffer a promise of 
mine to be broken while I have a shilling left that I can call my own.’ Though already widely 
before the public, we cannot resist the inclination to quote one more anecdote from the instructive 
and able biography to which we have alluded: 


‘Wo man more thoroughly despised trickery in trade ; and he used to remark: ‘ No trade can be sound that is not benefi- 
cial to both parties; to the buyer as well as to the seller. A man may obtain a temporary advantage by selling an article for 
more than it is worth; but the very effect of such operations must recoil on him, in the shape of bad debts and increased risks.’ 
A person with whom he had some transactions, once boasted to him that he had, on one occasion, obtained an advantage over 
such a neighbor, and upon another occasion over another neighbor ; ‘and to-day,’ said he, ‘1 have obtained one over you.’ 
* Well,’ said Mr. Lee, ‘that may be; but if you will promise never to enter my office again, I will give you that bundle of 
goat-skins.’” The man made the promise, and took them. Fifteen years afterward he walked into Mr. Lee’s office. At the 
instant of seeing him, he exclaimed : ‘ You have violated your word ; pay me for the goat-skins !’ ‘Oh!’ said the man, ‘1 
am quite poor, and have been very unfortunate since I saw you.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Lee, ‘and you always will be poor; that 
miserable desire for overreaching others must ever keep you 80.” 


Unver the head of ‘ Cracknels for Christmas,’ a late English periodical has clustered together sev- 
eral burlesque imitations of the different styles of poetry and poets of the present era. Some of 
them are very amusing. The lines‘ To Isaac Tompkins’s Child,’ from which the annexed stanzas 
are taken, introduce us to that nice dandy-poet, Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON ; a little man, who writes 
with little thought in a little room on a little piece of paper: 


£ Lovety, airy, fairy creature, 


* Wisdom’s type, my little dove, 
Life is in thy every feature ; 


Come, live with me, and be my love ! 


To and fro for ever flitting, 
Never standing, never sitting 
Three whole minutes in a place, 
Keeping up an idle chase, 
Jumping, stumping, thumping, equalling, 
Over chairs and sofas sprawling, 
Making such a din and pother, 
Lobbies, rooms, and garrets through ; 
Sweetest, fleetest, has your mother, 
Tell me, any more of you? 


Come, close my lips up with thy kisses ! 
See, what a pretty orange this is ! 
And you shall have it, if to me 
You come, and sit upon my knee. 
There! that’sadear! But where, my sweet, 
Have you been dirtying your feet? 
You little filthy monkey ! look, 

The mess that you have made my breeches! 
If you were mine, I ’d make the cook 

hip you to death, like pigs, with switches !’ 


There is a capital imitation of some English lady-poet, in the pathetic domestic ballad of ‘ The 
Biter Bit ;’? and also a poetical tale of the Middle Ages, a story of ‘love, and chivalry, and high 
emprize.’ It is simply an incident in the history of a famous knight who owes his tailor; and fear- 
ful of being ‘ nabbed,’ pawns his armor, spear, etc., and mounts his creditor’s shop-board to ‘ work 
out’ his debt! The poem is highly Troubadour-ish in its orthography, being entitled ‘ The Knyghte 
and the Taylzeour’s Daughter.’ To explain the hiatus between the two columns annexed, it must 
be premised that fear of the ‘ bayliffe sneaking near’ has driven the knyghte to work, and that 
while he ‘ drives the glancing needle,’ the ‘ taylzeour’s daughter’ looks down upon him from her 


lattice, and straightway finds that her heart is not her own. She is a generous lover, and assists 


him to get his knightly appointments out of pawn: 


*Tayvizz0uR! Not one single shilling 

Does my breeches pocket hold, 

I to pay am really willing, 
If I truly had the gold : 

Farmers none can I encounter, 
Graziers there are none to kill ; 

Therefore, prythee, gentle taylzeour, 
Bother not about thy bill !” 


‘Good Sir Knyghte, just once too often 
Have you tried that slippery trick ; 
Hearts like mine you cannot soften, 
Vainly do you ask for tick. 
Christmas and its bills are coming, 
Soon will they be showering in, 
Therefore, once for all, my rum ’un, 
I expect you ’ll fork the tin ! 


* Mark, Sir Knyghte, that gloomy bayliffe, 
In the palmer’s amice brown ; 
He shal! lead you unto jail, if 
You don’t instantly stump down 1’ 
Deeply swore the young crusader, 
But the taylzeour would not hear, 
And the gloomy, bearded bayliffe 
Evermore kept sneaking near.’ 


* Canst thou love me, gentle stranger?’ 
Blushing like a rose she stood ; 

And the knyghte at once admitted, 
That he rather thought he could. 

* He who weds me shall have riches, 
Gold, and lands, and houses free.’ 

‘For a single pair of — small-clothes, 
I would roam the world with thee.’ 


_ Then she flung him down the tickets — 
Well the knyghte their import knew : 
* Take this gold and win thy armor 

From the unbelieving Jew. 

Though in garments mean and lowly 
Thou would’st roam the world with me, 

Only as a belted warrior, 
Stranger, will 1 wed with thee !’ 


At the feast of good Saint Alban, 
In the middle of the Spring, 
There was some superior jousting 
By the order of the king. 
* Valiant knights !’ exclaimed the monarch, 
* You will please to understand, 
He who bears himself most bravely, 
Shall obtain my daughter’s hand.’ 


A tournament of course ensues ; when a gallant and mysterious knight, with a ‘ goose regardant 
proper’ on his azure shield, who proves to be the involuntary journeyman Schneider, gains the 
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laurel, and lays the chaplet ‘ at the taylzeour’s daughter’s feet!’ - - - It will be remembered thata 
discussion arose in many of the public journals in relation to an article which appeared in the 
KNICKERBOCKER for August, 1841, charging General PurNam with neglect of duty at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, of which he had erroneously been held up as the hero. Mr. Bancrort, the distin- 
guished American historian, stated in a lecture delivered not long since at Boston, that ‘ after much 
research, he had arrived at the conclusion that Colonel Prescott, not General Putnam, was the 
commander; that Putnam left the lines early in the morning, for the purpose of procuring reén- 
forcements, and did not return until late in the day, when he came without them ; and that nothing 
then saved him from a reprimand from General WasuHincTon but the fact that he was not in com- 
mand during the day.’ This seems to fortify the proofs to the same effect which were adduced by 
our correspondent. Speaking of General Putnam: we have before us an unmistakable auto- 
graph-letter of his, which, both for its hand-writing and its orthography, is a decided curiosity. It 
runs as follows : 


§ Dzar GINROL 
* Aftor mr. Talor cum to me with your ordor I immedatly went on bord all the roo galles and told them it was your Pisetive 
ordors that they proced up the revor with 2 fier ships the 2 Rodisland galles and thos 2 bilt heer — immedatly waied ancor and 
Proced up the revor: the oather 3 have not moved but now aply for 36 men, which ware paraded by my quartors for 2 or 3 
hours and then went thare way — but I beleav thay nevor intend to go and I never intend to Plag my self any more about 
them. I am Dear Sir, Your most obedant humbel Sarvant, ‘IsnazL PurNaM.’ 
‘ Tuesday Evening, 8 a clock.’ 


On the twenty-ninth of March, 1776, General Wasntneton gave General Putnam the following 
orders: ‘You will assume the command of the troops in New-York, and immediately proceed in 
continuing to execute the plan proposed by Major-General Lex for fortifying the city, and securing 
the passes of the East and North Rivers,’ etc. The faithful execution of these orders was publicly 
acknowledged by the Commander-in-chief after his arrival in New-York; and the above letter 
must have been written to General WasHINGTON some time between the twenty-ninth of March 
and the first of September 1776; probably before the battle of Long-Island, which occurred on the 


twenty-seventh of August. The subjoined letter is equally authentic and characteristic: 


* head quartore, : 14 of December, 1776, 
‘ Aut ofisors and solders boath thoas that are Newly inlisted into the contenontel sarwis thos of the flieing Camp the meli- 
shey and all the Inhabitence of this City are requested to parad to morrow morning at 9 o’clock at the Markit to go on fitig to 
fortify this City and so on Every morning tel farther orders. 


«T 


IsRazEL Putnam.’ 


Although ‘ Old Put.’s service at Bunker-Hill has been exaggerated, and although he spelled 
fatigue ‘ fitig,’ he yet did render the one and endure the other in behalf of a country with whose 
early struggles his name will ever be identified. - - - Once ina while we encounter a correspon- 
dent who has a pleasant manner of illustrating the records of a familiar epistle by an apposite anec- 
dote or a happy turn of expression, which is particularly agreeable. Here is an example in this 
kind, in a note to the Editor from a favorite contributor: ‘And this reminds me, though I can 
scarcely tell you how,of an old farmer, a crabbed sort of a fellow, who used to give my father, 
who was his minister, a load of hay every summer, as his yearly present. Whenever he came 
with his load, the hay somehow or other used to be very low on the scaffold, and it gave him a good 
opportunity to scold: ‘ How you do waste your hay, Parson D——! Youhave too much company : 
you should n’t ask every body that comes along to stay all night. Doas J do: when it comes dark, 
lock your door and go to bed!’ ‘ But,’ replied my father,‘ you would not turn a stranger away, 
would you, Mr. B——? The Bible recommends hospitality ; and you know it says, that in enter- 
taining strangers, some have entertained angels unawares!’ ‘ Ay! ay!’ returned the old gentleman ; 
‘but angels do n’t ride on horses !? The old man had a fund of shrewd sense, and was quite a promi- 
nent person in town affairs. Being one year a ‘ Select Man,’ he had to preside over the annual 
meeting of the citizens; and after he had read, among other things, the names which had been put 
into the jury-box, a man got up and asked why his son’s name had not been put in as a candidate 
for juror. Mr. B—— immediately replied: ‘The Select Men considered the office of juror as 
requiring great prudence, discretion, and intelligence. It was a situation demanding judgment, 
caution, clear sense, integrity, firmness, and a just regard for the rights of others:’ then turning to 
the inquirer, he added; ‘ in all of which we considered your son deficient.’ Turning to the people with 
an impudent coolness, which I cannot describe, he inquired: ‘ Is there any other person who wishes 
to know why his name was not put into the box?’’ - - - How many a bereaved father, as he 
nightly gathers about him his little flock, can respond to the touching pathos of the following lines! 
One we know, an afflicted contemporary, who sees little in this world beyond his motherless babes 
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to win his affections from another and a better, to which his beloved partner has lately gone before 
him, who, as he peruses this sad picture of domestic sorrow, will feel it in his heart of hearts : 


You 'RE weary, precious ones ! your eyes Begin, sweet birds ! the accustomed strain, 
Are wandering far and wide : Come, warble loud and clear ; 

Think ye of her, who knew so well Alas! alas! you ’re weeping all, 
Your tender thought to guide ; You ’re sobbing in my ear ! 

Who could to Wisdom’s sacred lore Good night !— go say the prayer she taught 
Your fixed attention claim ? Beside your little bed ; 

Ah! never from your heart erase The lips that used to bless you there 
That blessed mother’s name ! Are silent with the dead ! 

*T is time to sing your evening hymn, A father’s hand your course may guide, 
My youngest intant dove ! Amid the thorns of life ; 

Come press thy velvet cheek to mine, His care protect those shrinking plants, 
And learn the lay of love ; That dread the storms of strife: 

My sheltering arms can clisp you all, But who upon your tnfant hearts 
My poor deserted throng ! Shall like that mother write ? 

Cling, as you used to cling to her Who touch the strings that rule the soul? 
W ho sings the angels’ song. Dear, sinitten flock !— Good night | 


One of the most admirable and graphic sketches that we have lately encountered is that of the 
career of the tyrant RoBEsPIERRE, as depicted by Attson in the third part of his ‘ History of 
Europe,’ recently put forth by the BrorHers Harper. We cannot but think, however, that the 
eloquence of the blood-thirsty tyrant is somewhat underrated by our author ; for it should be consid- 
ered what personal defects he had to contend against. He was of small stature, possessed mean 
features and a discordant voice, which was now shrill and grating, now indistinct; yet no man, 
says an English reviewer, had so complete a command over an assembly, from the mere force of 
mind and thought. We have before us, clipped from an American journal printed sixty years ago, 
RoBEsPIERRE’s remarks upon establishing the ‘ Institution of National Morality and Festivals in 
France ;’ and to read them one is indeed reminded of ‘ a butcher arrogating the theologian, a Nero 
assuming the Numa, or Richard the Third issuing his proclamation against vice after the murder of 
his nephews.’ Imagine for example the following, fresh from the lips of the master-spirit of that 
‘ Reign of Terror’ which wrought the destruction of more than one million and twenty-two thou- 
sand souls: 

‘ Arr the virtues will dispute for the right of presiding at our festivals. Let us institute the festival of Glory; not of that 
whick ravages and oppreeses the werld, but vf that which trees it, which enlightens and consoles it; of that which, next to our 
country, is the first idol ef generous minds. Let us institute a more affecting festival, the festival of Misfortune ; slaves adore 
fortune and power, we will honor misfortune ; the misfortune that humanity cannot entirely banish from the earth, but which 
it consoles and relieves with respect. Thou wilt also obtain this homage, OU! thou who once united heroes and sages ; thou who 
muitiplieth the strength of the friends of their country, and of whom wicked men, attached to vice, were only acquainted with 
a deceitful likeness, divine Frte~vsetp! thou wilt recover in Republican Frenchmen thy power and thine altars. Why 
should we not render the same honor to chaste and generous love, to conjugal affection, to paternal tenderness, to filial piety ? 
Our festivals douttless will be neither uninteresting nor inelegant. You wiil be present, brave defenders of your country ! who 
are decorated with glorious scars ; you will be present, venerable old men ! whom the happiness prepared for your posterity 
ought to console for a long life passed under despotism ; you will be present, tender children of the nation, who are rising to 
extend its glory and to gather the harvest of our toils; you will be present, young female citizens, you to whom victory must 
soon restore brothers and lovers worthy of you ; you will be present, mothers of families, whuse husbands and sons have raised 


trophies to the republic upon the wrecks of thrones. O, Freuchwomen! cherish liberty, purchased at the price of their blood ; 
make use of your empire to extend that of republican virtue !’ 


One might be tempted, on reading this ‘Moral Report,’ to exclaim as an eminent Christian 
writer once did of Socratses: ‘ Oh! Sancta Robespierre! ora pro nobis!’ Brief and eventful, how- 
ever, was RoBESPIERRE’s subsequent career. But a little while, and he stood upon the scaffold of 
his victims, amidst the imprecations of ‘a great multitude which no man could number ;’ the blood 
bursting through the bandages which bound his foaming mouth, and his lower jaw lying broken on 
his breast; uttering yells of agony and terror that filled every heart with horror: and thus he stood, 
till the fatal axe ended his misery, and closed his ears to the exulting shouts which were prolonged 
for some minutes after his death. Awful retribution! - - - ‘ The two John Smiths’ is a common 
theme, very well handled, by‘ D. G. R. Nevertheless, it would be triste. The incident at the 
theatre is not unlike that of ‘ Mr. Joun Brown and his Double,’ who was deprived of a seat for 
which he had booked himself in a London omnibus: ‘ Up clattered the vehicle ; on it rolled, giving 
no indications of an intention to stop ; but by directing sundry excited gestures toward the conduc- 
tor, I at length succeeded in getting him to pull up. ‘ Quite full, Sir, out and in,’ said the cad, in a 
commiserating tone. ‘ Full! the deuce you are! Didn’t I book myself fora place?’ ‘Can’t say, 
really; praps you did, praps not. We’ve got our complement, any way.’ ‘Isn’t the name of 
Brown on your list?’ * Brown?’ ‘Yes, Mr. Brown — Mr. John Brown?’ ‘ Vell, vot ov it? We’ve 
got two Browns in the ’buss ; von on ’em a Mr. John Brown; took him at Vellington-street, Strand. 
Drive on, Bill; time ’s up!’ - - - We are indebted to the correspondent from whom we received 
the touching lines in our last issue,‘ upon finding unexpectedly in a pocket-book a lock of his 
departed mother’s hair,’ for the following spirited sonnet. ‘ By a combination of unforeseen circum- 
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stances, a devotedly-attached family was so broken up, on the demise of the mother, that at the 
funeral of the father, the last holy offices of affection were performed by the female branches only ; 
each of four sons being absent in a foreign land when that melancholy event took place.’ There 
needs no better proof that the writer describes Ais own impressions, than the deep feeling with which 
the lines are imbued: 


Wovtp that the crowded tablet of my brain 

Like crystal dashed on adamant could be ; 

Or that of what is passed the memory 

Were not! Oh! that one link from out the chain were lost, 
Or that from Lethe’s stream again 

Mankind could drink! Then would I eagerly 

In one oblivious draught forever drown 

One thought, that haunts my spirit day and night, 

And ever casts a cold and withering blight 

On joy’s young blossoming ; and to a frown 

Transtorms the smile, so dazziing bright. 

Ah! the dread thought hath taken torm, 

And grown into a spectre !—and it muttereth near: 
* No son wept o'er thy father’s dying bier!’ B. W. Carry Masserr. 


We are not the less grateful for the kinduess intended us by the writer of the article upon ‘ The 
War of England upon China,’ that we cannot deem it advisable to publish it, until we have more 
thoroughly examined the important matters involved in the discussion. ‘Thus far the ‘ triumph of 
the British arms’ strikes us as rather a barren victory. To be sure, the Chinese have so many mil- 
lions to disburse to the English, in payment of expenses incurred in killing off the Celestials ; but 
then, not having a rap in their treasury, they are compelled to raise it by taxing every pound of tea 
that is exported from the country ; so that what England receives with one hand she will have to 
pay out with the other. Jonn Butt already hegins to perceive that he is liquidating his own 
demands out of his own pocket. He consoles himself however with the hope that he can compel 
the Celestials to adopt his wants and habits ; and that by ‘ convincing them that barbarism and bald 
heads are synonymous,’ he can give a refreshing buvyancy to the London wig-market, and an 
impetus to kindred branches of trade. Apropos of China: Hoop has three or four amusing ‘ Letters 
from Pekin’ in a late number of the ‘ New-Monthly.’ The first is from a widow, who writes to 
her brother, a rich and crabbed green-grocer in London, for funds to send to his poor but promising 
‘nevy,’ who is greatly distinguishing himself in China. ‘ Already,’ she writes, ‘by his native 
genius, improved by talent, he has arrived at a pitch of splendor to which few sons rise in the East ; 
and of course the greater his eminence, the more he will reflect on his relatives. And suppose a 
little pecuniary assistance ts necessary to his exaltation ; ought the laudable heights of his ambition 
to be chilled and snowed upon by a cold, calculating parsimony, and let him be arrested on the 
high-road to fame and fortune, for want of a trifle, as I may say, to pay the gates? It has heen my 
constant aim to instil genius into him, morning, noon and night, and to cultivate a genteel turn for 
either the army, the navy, or the church. The last, lown, would have been most congenial to 
my maternal wishes; for beside the safety of the pulpit, a soldier or a sailor, when peace comes, is 
a moral non-entity, but there is no peace’in the church.’ She encloses a letter from her son, and in 
conclusion of her own, adds: ‘ If a nevy was going down in the world instead of up, some people 
might feel justified in backing him with a cold shoulder; but when he promises wealth, affiuence 
and opulence, rank, title and dignity, to cut one’s own flesh and blood must be perfect infatuation !? 
The ‘ nevy’s’ letter (considering that it is written in London, where he is trying this hoax upon his 
uncle among other expedients to ‘ raise the wind’) is very amusing. He mentions a hair-breadth 
*scape from a Chinese fire-raft, which blew up near him, ‘in the shape of a great fiery dragon with 
a blazing tail, twisting to a point like a red hot cork-screw, and spitting a volley of blue zig-zaggy 
lightning out of its mouth.’ He had recently returned from a great festival in honor of the late treaty, 
by the terms of which the ‘Chinese were to turn Christians and pay off the English national debt!’ 
It was a regular Chinese feast; he was served with ‘a saucer full of candied garden- worms, a cold 
boiled bird’s-nest, a basin of addled eggs, with a dish of dead dog!’ Soy was offered him, too, 
just ‘made out of fresh black-beetles, boiled in a strong decoction of Spanish liquorice ;’ a com- 
pound which Hoop thinks will set the English face and stomach against that soy-disant sauce for 
the future. Neither the mother’s nor the ‘ nevy’s’ epistle avails with the green-grocer, however. 
He is not to be caught. He defends his occupation and his refusal in this wise: 





* Praps if my Nevy had been pnt erly in life to the same Bisness he mite by this time have been rollin in Welth as we!! as 
his Uncle, which however I ant. The times is too up hill and money too scarse for any sich opperation. But at any rate, he 
mite have reallized a litthe Mint instead of his Sprigs of Lawril, of which 1 advise to inquire the vally at Common Garden. 
But that comes of your genteel notions of a polite bringing up, and which nothin would satisfy more humbler than a Lord 
Chancellor, or a Bishop, or a Field Martial. fn my yunger days the sons of limmitted Widders with narrer incums had uo 
sich capital choices, or my own Muther would certanely have preterred me in a silk apron to a dowlus, and a clericle shovel-hat 
to a shocking bad un, with the brim turned up all ruund. Not to name a military hat on full cock and very full fledged with 
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fethers. Also a fine scarlet or blew uniform, with goold lace down my unexpressibles, in loo of a pair of cordray shorts meant 
for longs, as well as shabby, with a scrimp Jackit that praps objected to meet them on that account. 


It will be quite clear to the reader, from this extract, that the shrewd old gentleman is inclined to 
‘back his nevy with a cold shoulder,’ the ‘ limited widder’s’ opinion to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. - - - The annexed poem will forcibly arrest the attention and elicit the admiration of the 
reader. We know not the author; but it is our impression that Mr. G. A. Wortn, of the City 
Bank, could ‘ prate of its paternity.’ He contributed it some years since to the ‘ Evening Post ;’ 
with a note to the effect that he found it in the bar-room of a tavern at the foot of the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. ‘ The paper on which they were discovered had evidently been used by 
some travelling dandy to light his cigar with. A considerable part of one of the stanzas was want- 
ing, and several verses in others were so scorched and obliterated as scarcely to be legible.’ He 
‘ ventured to supply by guess-work the parts that were deficient, and endeavored, by patching and 
splicing, to connect the sense of the lines that were burnt or broken.’ ‘ A ducat to a beggarly 
denier’ that the finder was the founder of the poem: 


MAN. 

Tre human mind, that lofty thing ! | The human soul ! that startling thing ! 
The palace and the throne, Mysterious and sublime ! 

Where Reason sits, a sceptred king, The angel sleeping on the wing, 
And breathes his judgment-tone ; Worn by the scotts of Time; 

Oh! who with silent step shall trace The beautiful, the veiled, the bound, 

The borders of that haunted place, | The earth-enslaved, the glory-crowned, 
Nor in his weakness own The stricken in its prime ! 

That mystery and marvel bind | From heaven in tears to earth it stole, 

That lofiy thing, the human mind! That startling thing, the human soul ! 

The human heart, that restless thing ! And this is Man! Oh! ask of him, 
The tempter and the tried ; | The gifted and forgiven, 

The joyous, yet the suffering, | When o’er his vision, drear and dim, 
The source of pain and pride ; | The wrecks of time are driven, 

The gorgeous-thronged, the desolate, If pride or passion in their power 

The seat of love, the lair of hate, Can chain the tide or charm the hour, 
Self-stung, self-deified ! | Or stand in place of heaven ? 

Yet do we bless thee as thou art, He bends the brow, he bows the knee: 





Thou restless thing, the human heart ! | Creator! Father! none but Thee ! 


CuristopHerR Norra, in the last number of Buackwoop’s Magazine, is down upon Mr, 
Dickens's ‘ Notes’ with a flail. He professes to have risen from their perusal ‘ with feelings of 
chagrin and disappointment.’ ‘He must speak the painful truth,’ he says, ‘ which is, that Boz’s 
work is a very flimsy performance.’ The spirit of the book is condemned in no measured terms. 
The following passage confirms this, as well as the position assumed by Bishop Doane, to which 
we alluded in the ‘Gossip’ of our last number: ‘ We utterly dislike and despise all those who 
seek to set us against Jonathan, by dwelling, as some have done, with resolute ill-nature on the 
weak parts of his character — needlessly wounding his vanity, and irritating his national feelings. 
Jonathan may rely on it, no British heart beats which does not delight to own that he is bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh; and were we ourselves to go over to America, we feel sure that we 
should be greatly affected, the instant of setting our foot on the shores of that vast Western conti- 
nent, to hear our own dear mother-tongue spoken in our ears, in accents of kindliness and welcome.’ 
Boz is reproved for not coming to America incog. ; and especially for not going to hear Dr. Cuan- 
NING, on his arrival in Boston, because he hadn’t a change of clothes. ‘ Fancy him deliberately 
foregoing the only opportunity he had of hearing the most distinguished of American preachers, 
and an expressed object of high admiration to Boz himself, because he had not a change of clothes! 
Why not have gone as he was? Whatif he had struck into a corner of the gallery, with a glazed 
cap and a damaged pea-jacket? We would have done so; but Boz was known to be Boz, and 
must dress accordingly! And now Dr. CHannine is dead! How interesting and valuable now 
would have been such a graphic sketch as Boz could have given, of the countenance, person, car- 
riage, conversation, and mode of delivery, of this eminent person!’ The following extract is as 
pungent as any which we have encountered in the American notices of the ‘ Notes:’ 


‘ Hts book gives one an uneasy notion of perpetual and very unpleasant locomotion ; as if you had been hurried along in 
company with a qneen’s messenger over the greatest possible space of ground in the shortest possible space of time ; in every 
possible variety of land and water carritge, continually thrawn among disagreeable and vulgar fellow-travellers, experiencing 
all sorts of personal inconveniences and annoyances; dashing past cities, towns, villages, huts, forests, plains, hills, rivers, 
canals : surely, surely, dear Boz, there was no necessity to give us minute and monotonous records of such matters as these 

great though we acknowledge even our interest in your movements. You should have left all these to the hack travellers and 
tourists who can see and describe nothing else. Why, again, are there such reiterated and sometimes most sickening details 
of the inattentiun to personal cleanliness, and of the filthy habits of the inferior Americans? Have we not long ago heard of all 
them ad nauseam usque? Why dwell so long and painfully on the disgusting peculiarities of your commercial and other fel- 
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low-travellers, and sav nothing about the manners of the educated and superior classes —the ladies and the gentlemen of 
America? Are we right, or are we wrong, in concluding, from these volumes, that every man, from the highest 'o the lowest, 
atall times and places, at meal-times, in evening society, in the houses of legislature, in courts of justice, at the President's 
levees ; equally in ladies’ as in gentlemen’s society ; chews tobacco, and faugh ! spits out his ‘ tobacco-tinctured saliva ? ’ 


PuNNING poetry prepared purposely is usually sad stuff to read, for few writers excel in this kind 
of verse. Hoop is almost the only one we remember who succeeds in disguising the labor neces- 
sary to felicitous poetical punning. The following, however, from a Vermont journal, (so badly 
printed by the by, that we could scarcely read it,) is a clever effort, ‘out and out :’ 


I’ve pocket room to let ; Ah! mine ’s a sorry tale ! 
1’m out of patience, just because I’m out of favor, out of sorts, 
i’m never out of debt. But then, I’m out of jail. 
Beside, I ’m dreadfully in love, My landlord says my time is out, 
And more than half in doubt And thinks I ’d better ‘ shin ;’ 
Which is the greater evil, that I’m such an ‘ out-and-outer,’ he 


* I’ out of cash, and #0, of course, | * I’m out at elbows, in distress, — 
; } oe E 
Of being in or out. | Won’t have me in his inn, 


* I’m deeply in my tailor’s books, ‘I'm out of office, but in hopes 
But I don’t mind a dun; | To get put in some day ; 

And if I wasn’t out of funds, | If I don’t ‘run’ for something soon 
I’d pay him, out of fun. | Ill have to run away. 

—— pes ne he said, } I _ of 1 mes - out 

ul eaven Diess his eyes; | more than can Unink ; 

*T would put him in a fit, 1 guess, I’m out of temper; hang the pen ! 

He ’d be in such surprise. | Ye gods !—J’m out of ink!’ 


WE have heard self-satisfied authors, restive under just criticism, declaim against a course of com- 
ment which went without the range of what they intended or professed to write, and clinch their 
argument with Popr’s counsel to ‘regard the writer’s end,’ etc. The aim of the author, it was 
contended, being such or such, the only question was, whether he had attained it. Watter Sav- 
AGE Lanpor says justly of this apology for stupid or worse books : ‘ Now instead of this being the 
only question to be solved, it is pretty nearly the one least worthy of attention. We are not to con- 
sider whether a foolish man has succeeded in a foolish undertaking; we are to consider whether 
his production is worth any thing, and why it is, or why it is not.’ Exactly: we don’t care a fig, 
nor a whole drum of them, what a writer intended todo. If his book be dull, or devoid of interest, 
or of a pernicious tendency, it should be so pronounced. - - - Mr.‘ CHawis YELLOWPLUSH,’ in 
his admirable sketch of ‘Mrs. SHum’s Husband,’ draws a picture of a landlady living upon a 
lodger, which we always fancied to be rather over-drawn: ‘I do bliev the family had nothink else 
but their lodger to live on. They brekfisted off his tea-leaves, they et away pounds and pounds of 
meat from his jints, (he always dined aj home,) and his baker’s bill was large enough for six. I 
see him grin sometimes when I laid down the cold bif of a morning, to see how little was left of 
yesterday’s sirline ; but he never saidasyllabub. If ever there is a noosance, it ’s a house where 
sich things is always a-goin on.’ The following dialogue, however, between a London landlady 
and her little servant-of-all-work convinces us that Mr. YELLowp.ivsuH had a bona-fide sitter: 
‘What ’s that?’ ‘ A chop for the gentleman.’ ‘ What did you pay for it?’ ‘* Fourpence-halfpenny ; 
I ve got sevenpence-halfpenny out of the shilling he gave me.’ * Then put the three-halfpence on 
the mantel-piece, and say it cost sixpence. And reach me a knife to take a slice of that half-pound 
of butter before it goes up. And tell the gentleman he wants some bread getting. We ate the last 
of his loaf last night; but don’t tell him that. And say his tea is nearly out. Then bring me up 
his ham; I think I could eat a mouthful for my lunch. And never take any thing up stairs again 
without first letting me see it.’ - - - We once heard a distinguished gentleman remark, after hav- 
ing passed a couple of weeks with WorpDswortH, that if he were to have his choice, whether to 
live six months with the poet or six months in the House of Correction, he should give a decided 
preference to the latter! The good taste of this decision is confirmed by the author of ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations’ between SouTHeEy and old Porson, in a late issue of BLacxkwvop. It is there 
stated that WorDsWorTH was never heard to commend the poetry of any living author: ‘ instead 
of wasting his breath on extraneous praises, we never have been seated five minutes in his com- 
pany, before he regales us with those poems of his own which he is the most apprehensive may 
have slipped from our memory ; and he delivers them with such a summer murmur of fustering 

modulation as would perfectly delight you.’ It is farther related of him, that ‘ being invited to read 
in company a novel of Scorr’s, and finding at the commencement a quotation from himself, he 
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totally forgot the novel, and recited his own poem from beginning to end, with many comments and 
more commendations!’ - - - The editor of the ‘Boston Notion’ has been deceived by the corres- 
pondent who sent him as original the ‘ Sabbath of the Year.’ ‘That poem was published many years 
ago. It was quoted by ‘ OLLapop’ in the KNICKERBOCKER for November, 1837. These imposi- 
tions upon the editors of public journals and periodicals are not untrequent. We had the pleasure 
of sending away a plagiarist lately (he offered us a poem which he and Tuomas Moore wrote!) 
with a flea in his ear about the size of an elephant. He was‘ in want of a little money,’ he said ; 
in fact he intimated, as some palliation of his plagiarism, that ‘ Jos’s turkey’ was a Croesus in com- 
parison with him ; but such attempts are contemptible, be the ‘moving why ’ what it may. - - - Some 
extremely intelligent compositor changed the date of Sit WattTeR Scort’s letter, in our last num- 
ber, from 1813 to 1842, six or seven years after his death! A ‘small minimum’ of intellect will 
suffice to correct, as it did to make, such a transparent blunder. - - - ‘ T. A.'s ‘Lines to an Ameri- 
can Artist’ are respectfully declined. As our‘ frank opinion of their merits is solicited, we must 
say, that in our judgment they only border on an agreeable mediocrity. They would ‘come out 
very wishy-washy from the press.’ The Muse’s palfrey is a ‘ prancing hippogriff’ in the case of 
our correspondent. - - - ‘ Thoughts on a Bed of Sickness’ do not do justice to their fruitful theme. 
The writer should read CuarLes Lams’s pregnant chapter on this subject, or the pensive musings 
of De MarstrReE: ‘ Delicious place of repose! There we forget, during half of our lives, the trou- 


bles and cares of the other half; there the fantastic pleasures or terrors of Dream-land visit us. A 


bed looks upon our birth— it sees us die! It is the changeful theatre whereon the human race play 


by turns interesting dramas, laughable farces, and frightful tragedies ; a cradle, adorned with flow- 
ers; the throne of love; a sepulchre!’ - - - Our readers will remember the several beautiful 
‘Psalms of Life’ written by Professor LoNGFELLOW for the KNICKERBOCKER. We remark a plea- 
sant anecdote going the rounds of the journals, to the effect, that on going with Mr. Dickens into 
one of the London churches, during his recent tour abroad, the first singing-exercise to which Mr. 
LONGFELLOW listened was in the words of one of his own ‘ Psalms of Life.’ 


A gratifying incident, 
and an honorable tribute to genius. - 


We have ‘nothing particular’ to say of the Drama 
this month. ‘The horse an his rider’ reign triumphant at the ‘Old Drury’ of America. We 
stopped in at a rehearsal the other morning. The ‘cattle’ were all in the Green-Room. A gor- 
geously-caparisoned animal, which we presume was one of the ‘stars,’ was reading the order of 
performance for the next evening. He was evidently dissatisfied with his part; for we heard him 


‘with protrusive upper lip, snort dubious,’ signifying that his réle had not been assigned him. 
Another noble creature was practicing his steps: 


* He champed the bit, he reared on high, 
Light like a soul looked from his eye ;’ 
while a third, which being spotted we took for the clown, was sitting on his haunches, taking a 


social pail of brandy-and-water and a measure of oats with a cream-colored friend, and uttering a 


horse-laugh now and then, which was most cheering to hear. Seriously, however, there is a noble 


company of well-educated horses and daring riders at the Park, that are better worth seeing 
than many a boisterous actor, ‘ strutting about the stage with a tin-pot on his head for so mucha 
night.’ Atthe Otymptc, the reigning attraction has been‘ Fra Diavolo, in which Miss Taytor, 
Mr. RaymMonp, Mr. Watcortt, and Mrs. TrmMs acquitted themselves with great credit. We saw 
nothing amiss in the performance of either of these artists, save perhaps a lack of volume, as compared 
with the execution of those whom we have been accustomed to see in those parts. We hope every 
theatre-going reader of the KNICKERBOCKER in town will make it a point to see MITCHELL’s ‘ Grand- 


Sather Whitehead,’ one of the most affecting and truthful personations of a delightful character that we 


have ever seen upon any stage. Our old favorite PLactpE has been drawing crowded houses at 


the CuaTHam, and Mrs. SHaw has been through her rounds of character at the Bowery, with a 
similar result, as we observe by the journals. - We do not know what to make of ‘ P. S. T.’s 
‘Sketch.’ Both the hand-writing, which seems to stagger, and the ideas, appear to indicate that the 
writer must have penned it after experiencing imbibition. Indeed he hints as much himself. As 
far as we are enabled to judge, ‘ P. S. T.’ is very fond of compounds, those hook-and-eye appella- 
tives, is greatly addicted to repetition, and holds to the belief that the self-evident truth of a propo- 
sition is no reason why it should either be suppressed or assumed ; but that on the contrary it should 
on this precise ground be often reiterated, supported by numberless arguments, and enforced by 
much declamation. This is worse than his bastard sentimentality ; which is only exceeded by the 
‘Night Adventure’ of ‘L.S.,’ a small rechauffé of ‘agonizing’ police-reports; which has been 
printed, by the by, in one of the less creditable weekly journals since it was sent to us. - - - The 
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following articles are either filed for present insertion, or undergoing ‘ examination for admission : ? 
‘Stray Leaves from the Port-folio of a Georgia Lawyer ;’ ‘ Sketches of South Carolina,’ Number 
Three ; ‘ Fancy’s Vision,’ by ‘ W.’; ‘ Stanzas,’ by ‘J. O. W.’; ‘ Lines addressed to the late Wi- 
LIAM H. Simmons,’ by Mrs. J. Wess; ‘The Pine Tree,’ by ALFRED B. Street; ‘ The Wind,’ 
by GzorceE Lunt; ‘ To a Young Girl ; ’ ‘Quod Correspondence,’ new series ; ‘ Tom Van Diddlemas,’ 
Part Two; ‘ Neck-Nothing Hall,’ a Hunting Sketch; ‘ Ut Pictura Poésis;’ ‘ A Visit to Florence ; ? 
* The Girl of the Azores ;’ ‘ The Vale of Glencoe,’ a Tale of Scotland ; ‘ The Character of Byron,’ 
by Tuomas Carty _e ; ‘ Polygon Papers,’ Number Eight; ‘ The Young Englishman,’ Part Three; 
‘A Scripture Sketch,’ by a ‘ Recluse ;’ ‘ Lines on the Death of a Christian Brother ;’ ‘ Sketch of 
Luis DE Camirens; ‘Lines to the Memory of an Unfortunate Youth; ’ ‘ Portraits ;’ ‘ Meadow 
Farm,’ a Tale of Association; by the author of ‘Edward Alford and his Play-fellow ;’ ‘ Flattery’ 
and ‘ Night-Musings,’ by ‘E. E. D.’; ‘Gothic Architecture in Germany,’ ete.; ‘My Leg,’ by 
‘J. K.’; ‘ Sketches of Character,’ Number Two,’ etc., etc. Is our friend the author of ‘ The Forest 
Walk’ aware that Mr. StrREET wrote for our pages an admirable poem upon the same general 


theme, and under the same title? He did. - - - We have received several publications at too 
late an hour for notice in the present issue ; among them ‘Greenwood Cemetery, and other Poems,’ 
by J. L. Cuester ; ‘ Good Things in a Cheap Shape,’ and ‘ The Rainbow, or Odd-Fellows’ Maga- 
zine,’ an excellent semi-monthly periodical, both from the enterprising press of ADEE AND Esra- 
BROOK ; ‘ Smith's History of Education ;’ ‘ The Lover's Fortune, or the Beggars of the Pont des 


Arts ;’ ‘ Circular of the Rutgers Female Institute ;’ ‘ Report of the Vermont Asylum for the 
’ 


Insane ;’ etc., etc. 









LITERARY RECORD. 





‘Tue Proressions.’— The oration upon this theme delivered by Mr. Grorcre W. 
Burnap before the literary societies of Marshall College, Mercersburg, ( Penn.,) deserves 
something more than the passing notice which we are only enabled at this moment to 
give it. We deem its arguments in favor of more practical education in our collegiate 
institutions sound and cogent. Our literary institutions, it is well contended, are the 
‘native offspring of the soil, and not off-shoots from the antiquated stocks of European 
establishments. Having grown out of the wants of the people, they should be calcula- 
ted to meet those wants. The study of the ancient languages should be pursued as a 
means and not an end ; metaphysics, as a passion or an accomplishment ; as turning the 
intellectual eye to the inward to the neglect of the outward, and thus tending rather to 
dwarf the mind than to expand its powers, should not be encouraged, in preference to 
studies of a more strictly useful character. We like our author's defence of the profes- 
sion of the law, when rightfully followed —a profession which has its origin in the 
necessities of man in society ; and we like too his high estimate of the duties and influ- 
ence, professional, moral, and social, of the physician. From the remarks upon our 
national literature, we take the following passage : 
‘ Awerrca by her prodigious increase on every side, and England by her colonies, her commerce, and her conquests, are 
spreading the English language and literature in every part of the world. The successful English authors of the present age 
address an audience of which it never entered into the imagination of man to conceive. Scort,and Byron, and Moore, and 
Dic« ens, are simultaneously read on the banks of the Thames, in the valley of the Mississippi, at the mouth of the Oregon, and 
on the shores of the Ganges ; and scarcely an island in the ocean that has not been visited and illuminated by the emanations 
of British learning and genius. America is following in the same bright path. Already the voice of her statesmen is heard in 
other lands. The names of her Ipvinos, her Caanninos, her Bryants, and her Coorgrs, are becoming fimiliar as 


household words in the mother country. Their thoughts too are fiying with the wings of wind and fire to visit every shore, and 
are every where treasured up to minisier wisdom and delight to generations yet unborn.’ 


Appress or Mr. T. J. Briguam.— This performance, delivered before the Pitts- 
burgh Philological Institute in December last, is scarcely to be classed with the general- 
ity of orations, lectures, etc., on kindred occasions. We are made certain, at the outset, 
that the writer is a man of feeling, and that he writes, not to fill a certain space of time 
or number of pages, but to give vent to the earnest emotions and honest convictions of 
his heart. His theme is, the character of the Pioneers in the Valley of the Ohio; and 
it is no more than justice to say, that he has treated it in a manner worthy of the sub- 
ject. The opening glance at the cabinet of Louis the Fifteenth, deliberating over a 
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map of North-America and te boundaries of the French Acadia, has the graphic and 
wide-reaching sweep of CarLYLe; while the glance at the private and partisan animos- 
ities and warfare between the Pioneers and the native Indian tribes; the true estimate 
of the character of the latter, in contradistinction from received opinions ; the comments 
upon the tendency of our people to a forgetfulness of the simple principles of a genuine 
republicanism, and the undue influence of the ‘almighty dollar’ among us ; are in all 
respects catholic views, well enforced. 


Report oF Proceepines aT Union CoLiece, ScHenectapy.— We are favored 
with the ‘ Proceedings of the Decennial Anniversary of the Class of 1832, of Union Col- 
lege.” It contains a catalogue of the members of the class ; a class-letter, narrating the 
prominent events of the term, and setting forth the advantages and improvements of the 
college ; and a poem, commemorative of the deceased members of the class, by J. W. 
Brown, A. M., which is not only superior to kindred performances in general, but is in 
parts a very felicitous effort. An allusion to familiar forms missed from familiar scenes 
introduces these melancholy reminiscences : 


* One sleeps afar beneath a southern wave ; * Many are gone, whose morning hours were blest 
One, by false Honor’s phantom-light lured on, With promise of a bright and glorious day ; 
Lies in his lone, unblest, and bloody grave, Some gentle souls sank quietly to rest 
Yet not unwept by those whose love he won; As the departing sunlight melts away 
A generous heart by passion’s sway undone. Mid the delicious bloom and balm of May. 
One fell ere young Ambition’s daring wing . . . . . 
Had battled with the storm, on which his eye Some lie on distant shores, and virtuous deeds 
Unbleached, through years of labor lingering, Have made their memo-y holy, and the ray 
Read promise of a triumph, pure and high ; Of blest example, to the gloom succeeds, 
In manhood’s proudest hour called suddenly to die. Cheering the heart that o’er the loved and lost ones bleeds.’ 


‘NorTHERN LAKES AND SovutTuHERN Invatips.— Professor Drake, of the Louis- 
ville Medical Institute, has in the little pamphlet before us established the fact that the 
Northern Lakes are a far better summer residence for invalids from the South than any 
which can be selected, without great trouble and expense. Free from the south-west 
winds which have traversed the vast plains separating the Gulf of Mexico from the 
lower lakes, the voyager finds upon entering the great upper waters, that he has ‘ escaped 
from the region of miasms, musquitoes, congestive fevers, calomel, intermittents, ague- 
cakes, liver diseases, jaundice, cholera morbus, dyspepsy, blue devils and duns! on the 
whole of which he looks back with gay indifference, if not a feeling of good-natured 
contempt.’ And in the excitement imparted by the novel sights and influences of the 
voyage, he escapes moreover the commingled throngs of valetudinarians, doctors, dan- 
cers, idlers, gamblers, coquettes, and dandies, always encountered at fashionable water- 
ing-places. A very attractive ‘bill of fare’ in the way of objects of scenic interest or 
historical curiosity comes in aid of the great incentive to the alleviation of disease or 
preservation of health, which the great Northern Lakes hold out to the invalid. 


‘Tue Frorat Castner. — A monthly publication, of the large quarto size, edited 
by Mr. James Hoge, Nurseryman, of this city, has recently been commenced by Messrs. 
Dayton anp Newman, Broadway. The object of the work is to give amateurs and 
practical men an early and correct account of all new discoveries in horticulture, flori- 
culture, and botany, exotic or indigenous, and to diffuse among our citizens, the ladies 
especially,a greater love for floricultural pursuits. To this end, the best matter of kindred 
English and French publications will be selected, in addition to the original communi- 
cations ; while plain and simple directions for such plants as are worthy of green-house 
cultivation will be liberally given. The work is to be beautifully executed, and to con- 
tain each month a highly-finished colored lithograph of some new plant or fruit. The 
number before us contains an admirable engraving of the ‘ Wave-leafed Franciscea, and 
is well filled with excellent matter. Each number will cost only thirty-seven and a half 


cents. It can scarcely fail, therefore, of a wide sale, its merits and attractions being 
considered. 
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Dr. WexBster’s Appress.— We have the address of our friend Dr. James Wes- 
STER, introductory to his course on Anatomy at the Geneva Medical College, for the 
session of 1543, and have perused it with gratification. It opens with a comprehensive 
glance at the changes which the last half century has witnessed in the Empire State, 
and draws such a picture of her fertile and prosperous domain, that one almost feels as 
he reads a renewed pride in being a ‘son of New York.’ The progress of medical sci- 
ence in the State is next touched upon, and cordial tributes are paid to the eminent names 
in the profession which are associated with its improvements. A brief history of the 
Medical College at Geneva succeeds ; together with a satirical cut or two at our wise 
legislators, who think six or seven years none too many to make a good mechanic, but 
three enough to ‘make a doctor!’ Dr. WresstTer must revise his English a little closer. 
‘I may be thought by many as trespassing,’ etc., it strikes us would not be rendered less 
forcibly by ‘I may be thought by many to trespass,’ ete. We commend this Address to 
medical men and laymen. 


Mr. Cotman’s AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS, delivered lately before the Monroe County 
Agricultural Society, is a noble tribute to a noble science, and a very succinct yet com- 
prehensive record of the improvements which have been made in all its various branches. 
The remarks upon the improvement of farmers themselves are judicious, and well calcu- 
lated, if properly heeded, to raise this most honorable class of our countrymen to the 
position which they ought to occupy in the community, and their pursuit to the rank of a 
branch of intellectual philosophy. Justice has not hitherto been done to agriculture, as 
a humane, liberal, and intellectual art ; but public opinion in relation to it has been and is 
undergoing a great change. Mr. Cotman leaves America soon on an European agricul- 
tural tour and survey. His reports will be published in successive numbers, and will 
doubtless be in great demand. 


Tue ‘Eprscopat Famity Moniror.’— This is a monthly publication, devoted to 
religion, literature, and the fine arts, and published by Mr. J. D. Lockwoop, an enter- 
prising bookseller at Number five John-street. We have looked over several numbers, 
each of which is embellished with a fine engraving, and a piece of music, and find them 
to contain a collection of various original and selected articles, of more or less interest, 
but all pointing some valuable moral, or illustrating some religious fact or sentiment. It 
is an interesting and we should thiak must prove a useful publication for general dissem- 
ination. Some of its original poetry however is not of the highest order ; and the printer 
has made sad work with some of its selected: witness for example the Latin prayer 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 


Serrat Pusrications, PeriopicaL CHanGes, ETc.— The Messrs. Harrer have 
issued the second number of ALison’s History of Europe, noticed at large in the last 
KNICKERBOCKER, and the twelfth number of their ‘ Library of Select Novels,’ contain- 
ing ‘Alice, or the Mysteries,’ a sequel to ‘ Ernest Maltravers.’ Neither requires a word 
of comment. The ‘American Eclectic’ of this city has been united with LitrE.v’s 
‘Museum, an older and somewhat similar publication, in Philadelphia. The work will 
now present to American readers an extended view of the literature of Europe : each 
number will contain one hundred and fifty large octavo pages, and will furnish more mat- 
ter than can be found in any four of the English and Scottish quarterlies. The price per 
year is six dollars. 


‘Tue Boston MisceLtiany.’— This Magazine is now under the editorial supervision 
of H. T. Tuckerman, Esgq., author of the‘ Italian Sketch-Book,’ ete. He is a gentleman 
of fine talents, and will win an honorable editorial reputation. Success to him and his 
enterprise ! 
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